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The 1961 Rise of the American Nation, by Lewis Paul Todd 
and Merle Curti, presents to high school students not only 
the “large” but the “small” aspects of American history— 
not only the great events, important people, and large 
themes, but the small aspects that contribute to an under- 
standing of the nation’s history. 


For example, the text relates that Daniel Boone, when asked 
if he had ever been lost, replied, “No, but I was bewildered 
once for three days.” Another small aspect in the text is the 
story of three Revolutionary War patriots—-Haym Salomon, 
Gabriel Manigault, and Robert Morris—who contributed 
more than $1,000,000 to the struggle against British rule. 
And they invested even more than money, they invested 
themselves: Salomon was nearly executed as a spy by the 
British, Manigault enlisted at the age of 75, and Morris 
took over the financing of Washington’s forces. 


Boone’s wry joke and the story of Salomon, Manigault, and 
Morris may seem slight when contrasted with the great and 
the important in American history. But these small aspects 
have importance too. Boone’s attitude tells something about 
the spirit of the pioneers; the lives of these three patriots 
reveal the passion of the men who fought for and believed 


in the American cause. 
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of the American Nation has much to examine, because there 
is much to help the student understand American history. 
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As a service to readers, SOCIAL EDUCATION here reprints 
the full text of President Kennedy’s Inaugural Address. 


Y FELLOW CITIZENS: 
We observe today not a victory of 
party but a celebration of freedom— 


symbolizing an end as well as a beginning—signi- 
fying renewal as well as change. For I have 
sworn before you and Almighty God the same 
solemn oath our forebears prescribed nearly a 
century and three-quarters ago. 

The world is very different now. For man 
holds in his mortal hands the power to abolish 
all forms of human poverty and all forms of 
human life. And yet the same revolutionary 
beliefs for which our forebears fought are still at 
issue around the globe—the belief that the rights 
of man come not from the generosity of the state 
but from the hand of God. 

We dare not forget today that we are the heirs 
of that first revolution. Let the word go forth 
from this time and place, to friend and foe alike, 
that the torch has been passed to a new genera- 
tion of Americans—born in this century, tem- 
pered by war, disciplined by a hard and bitter 
peace, proud of our ancient heritage—and un- 
willing to witness or permit the slow undoing of 
those human rights to which this nation has al- 
ways been committed, and to which we are com- 
mitted today at home and around the world. 


Let every nation know, whether it wishes us 
well or ill, that we shall pay any price, bear any 
burden, meet any hardship, support any friend, 
oppose any foe to assure the survival and the suc- 
cess of liberty. 

This much we pledge—and more. 

To those old allies whose cultural and spirit- 
ual origins we share, we pledge the loyalty of 
faithful friends. United, there is little we cannot 
do in a host of co-operative ventures. Divided, 
there is little we can do—for we dare not meet a 


powerful challenge at odds and split asunder. 

To those new states whom we welcome to the 
ranks of the free, we pledge our word that one 
form of colonial contro] shall not have passed 
away merely to be replaced by a far more iron 
tyranny. We shall not always expect to find them 
supporting our view. But we shall always hope 
to find them strongly supporting their own free- 
dom—and to remember that, in the past, those 
who foolishly sought power by riding the back of 
the tiger ended up inside. 


To those peoples in the huts and villages of 
half the globe struggling to break the bonds of 
mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to help 
them help themselves, for whatever period is re- 
quired—not because the Communists may be do- 
ing it, not because we seek their votes, but be- 
cause it is right. If a free society cannot help 
the many who are poor, it cannot save the few 
who are rich. 

To our sister republics south of our border, 
we offer a special pledge—to convert our good 
words into good deeds—in a new alliance for 
progress—to assist free men and free governments 
in casting off the chains of poverty. But this 
peaceful revolution of hope cannot become the 
prey of hostile powers. Let ali our neighbors 
know that we shall join with them to oppose 
aggression or subversion anywhere in the Amer- 
icas. And let every other power know that this 
hemisphere intends to remain the master of its 
own house. 


To that world assembly of sovereign states, the 
United Nations, our last best hope in an age 
where the instruments of war have far outpaced 
the instruments of peace, we renew our pledge of 

(Concluded on page 152) 





The Civil War: 
Shadows and Substance 


John G. Sproat 








ARLY on the morning of April 12, 1961, 
the citizens of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, will gather on the city’s waterfront 
to witness an event of profound symbolic signifi- 
cance. Precisely at 4:30 A.M., a bogus General 
Beauregard will order a battery of restored Con- 
federate mortars to open fire on Fort Sumter. 
Thus will the American people return to the 
scene of the most enormous crime in their history. 

No one can be unaware that this nation, in the 
coming four or five years, will be involved in the 
greatest centennial celebration of all time. From 
that momentous day in April we shall proceed to 
relight most of the major battles of the Civil War 
—and, I fear, many of the minor skirmishes as 
well—until another April day, four years later, 
when an appropriately bewhiskered Robert E. 
Lee will ask terms of an appropriately cigar-smok- 
ing U. S. Grant. Nor will this poignant act bring 
the pageantry at last to an end. Five days later, 
doubtless, Ford’s Theatre will be the scene of a 
revival of “Our American Cousin’”—a perform- 
ance to be interrupted by a revolver shot and a 
frenzied cry of “sic semper tyrannis.” With this 
tragic re-enactment, the centennial celebration 
probably will have spent itself; for it is highly un- 
likely that the former states of the Confederacy 
will encourage the impresarios to restage recon- 
struction. 

Already preparations for the pageant move 
ahead. In Virginia prisons, inmates busy them- 
selves fashioning mortar balls, shells, and cannon 
for the spectacle. Hungry actors, a recent article 
in The New York Times Magazine notes, try on 
beards and sideburns of the 1860's, as they look 
forward eagerly to a bonanza of opportunities to 
demonstrate their talents. States, counties, cities, 
and villages; Daughters of the Confederacy and 
Sons of the Grand Army; privately endowed 








Dr. Sproat, Assistant Professor of History at Wil- 
liams College, read this paper at the goth Annual 
Meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies 
held in Boston in 1960. 








foundations and a duly-authorized federal com- 
mission; all wheel loyally into line as contribu- 
tors to this mighty recreation of history. And, as 
if to give the ultimate sanction to the whole af- 
fair, the voters have recently chosen to preside 
over the nation during the centennial years a 
man whose favorite reading is history—American 
history. 


Not only will we celebrate the centennial by re- 
fighting the war with, one trusts, blank car- 
tridges; we will commemorate the crisis as well 
by inundating ourselves in a flood of books. Al- 
ready many publishers have granted virtual carte 
blanche to ambitious authors who can come up 
with titles that relate, however remotely, to the 
conflict. In recent weeks, the stock has been en- 
riched (or adulterated, as the case may be) by 
such titles as: Our Incredible Civil War and 
Songs of the Civil War; Lee’s Last Campaign and 
My Father, General Lee; Well, Mary and Lin- 
coln for the Ages; Bedford Forest and His Crit- 
ter Company and That Devil Forest; Storming 
of the Gateway and Confederate Edged Weapons. 
For quick and ready reference, we may choose 
either The Civil War Digest or The Compact 
History of the Civil War. For those who would 
rather look at pictures, publishers have provided 
A Photographic History of the Civil War and 
The American Heritage Pictorial History of the 
Civil War. If you are interested in equestrians, 
your book is Horsemen, Blue and Gray. If you 
are interested in equines, do not miss Famous 
Horses of the Civil War. So that we will not lose 
our way among the battles to be refought, the 
Civil War Centennial Commission kindly offers 
us, at no charge, a Guide for the Observation of 
the Civil War Centennial, and, for 15 cents, a 
monumental 20-page compendium of Facts 
About the Civil War. For the reader surfeited 
with books about the Civil War, there has re- 
cently been published a definitive biography of 
Marilyn Monroe. 

By 1965, it is safe to assume, the Civil War 
shelves in many of our libraries will outnumber 
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the shelves on all of European history. We shall 
have at our disposal books on great generals and 
obscure platoon sergeants, Union artillery and 
Confederate bowie knives, the number of eyelets 
in Billy Yank’s boots and selected recipes for 
Johnny Reb’s hardtack. “Lincoln’s Doctor’s Dog” 
may, within a few years, no longer be a trade 
joke among publishers. It may be a best-seller. 

It is entirely possible that we shall benefit as a 
nation from this celebration of our past trans- 
gressions. At a time when our heritage and our 
ideals are being subjected to severe stress, we may 
profit from experiencing—even at second hand— 
the terrible ordeal that once sundered the nation 
and then restored its unity. Perhaps the re-enact- 
ment will suggest new answers or confirm old 
ones to the still baffling question, “Why did 
Americans fight this bloody, fratricidal war?” 
Certainly it will provide new opportunities for 
military historians and Civil War buffs to assess 
and argue the merits and weaknesses of their fa- 
vorite principals in the original atrocity. Scat- 
tered bits and pieces of information that we have 
never quite been able to fit into the whole pic- 
ture may fall logically into place, as the directors 
prepare the stage and the actors move through 
their scenes. To be sure, the centennial will prob- 
ably resemble an interminable Fourth-of-July 
celebration. But we have, in recent years, allowed 
the hucksters, the sloganeers, and the breast- 
beating chauvinists increasingly to distort the 
true meaning of American patriotism. Surely we 
can do ourselves little but good by reviving the 
guileless, intensely personal patriotism of the 
mid-nineteenth century American. 


Is it not predictable, however, that in celebrat- 
ing during the 1960's the events of the 1860’s we 
will encourage the tendency of most Americans 
to view their Civil War as a great romantic epi- 
sode in history? D. W. Brogan has observed that 
“the inheritance of a past rich in suffering, in 
vicissitudes, in heroism, adds something to the 
national assets, even though the price is always 
high and often grossly excessive.” Our Civil War 
was, of course, rich in vicissitudes, in suffering, in 
heroism—and few peoples have paid a more 
grossly excessive price than we for what I shall 
call, for the moment, a national asset. Yet I sus- 
pect that our centennial pageantry will serve 
more to recall for us the heroism and “glamor” 
of the war than to remind us of the vicissitudes 
and sufferings of the time. Neither a meticulously 
accurate restaging of Fredericksburg or Cold 
Harbor, nor a score of motion picture and tele- 


vision portrayals of Lincoln grieving in Secretary 
Stanton’s office, are likely to impress upon us anew 
the utter savagery, the profligate spilling of 
blood, the cruel butchery of the conflict. For the 
Civil War will be relived not as the clash of 
brute forces it was in reality, but as the heroic 
national epic it has become in our minds. 

Moreover, can we resist the temptations to 
cheapen the drama, to present it as a maudlin 
“horse opera” of panoramic proportions? Already 
television has presented some singularly shoddy 
interpretations of several momentous episodes in 
the Civil War era. I am told that Hollywood, as 
its major contribution to the centennial, will 
soon produce Stephen Vincent Benet’s poetic 
novel, John Brown’s Body. Although not with- 
out some merit, this work is glaringly super- 
ficial in its treatment of the most serious aspects 
of the war. When it appeared in 1928, Harriet 
Monroe characterized it as ‘a cinema epic,” and 
it is surprising that Hollywood has only recently 
discovered its screen potential. John Brown’s 
Body, left to the mercy of the movie-makers, can 
very easily degenerate into a soggy melodrama— 
half “soap opera,” half “horse opera.” 


To be sure, the story of the Civil War offers 
high drama to enthrall us, heartbreak and per- 
sonal tragedy to move us, and even moments 
of comedy to amuse us; and we should be a 
dull people, indeed, if we did not seek specta- 
cle and entertainment in it. But the story is no 
mere diversion. It should command our sober 
attention first to its larger tragedies. Ruthlessly 
stripped of their dramatic trappings, the tragedy 
of the fighting itself and the tragedy of the fail- 
ure of the democratic process cannot be left to 
the whims of the film-cutter, the television spon- 
sor, or the impresario who thinks more of cos- 
tumes than of content. 

Can we, then, rely on the writers of history— 
professionals and non-professionals—to make of 
the centennial years an era of useful, national in- 
trospection? Among the myriad books to come, 
we may be sure, will be an appreciable number 
of first-rate studies of men and events; for the 
steadily rising level of interest in the war cannot 
help but be a boon to serious scholars and com- 
petent writers. Spurred on by the almost certain 
prospect that their work will be published, they 
will delve into the sources to enlarge our knowl- 
edge and deepen our understanding of this great 
national crisis. From a fund of new information 
available to them, historians of ideas will produce 
fresh syntheses, provocative new interpretations, 
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and even a few critical analyses of the conflict. 
With the pageantry of the centennial, the spate 
of printed words to come should bring recogniza- 
ble benefits to those of us engaged in studying, 
teaching, and writing American history. 

Alas, it may also bring to the field of written 
history two laws which ought to remain the prop- 
erty of the economists: Gresham’s Law and the 
Law of Diminishing Returns. If we can look for- 
ward to a shelf or two of outstanding studies of 
the Civil War, we must also prepare for a deluge 
of trivia, opportunistic hack-work, and books 
ranging in quality from the mediocre to the ri- 
diculous that will be offered as serious works. A 
very few of the good books will enjoy relatively 
high sales and wide circulation. Most will disap- 
pear quickly into the hands of a few specialists 
and onto the shelves of a few libraries. Some of 
the bad books will join them there or pass de- 
servedly into oblivion. But a great many of the 
bad books—handsome, boxed editions with clever 
titles and contrived themes—will make much 
money for their authors and publishers. Ulti- 
mately they will circulate widely in paperbound 
editions among a people hungry for information 
about the event whose one-hundredth birthday 
they will be celebrating. The bad books will drive 
many of the good books out of the market—and, 
within the short space of a few years, they will 
have contributed outright misinformation, new 
legends, and more romantic nonsense to the pop- 
ular understanding of the Civil War. 


Even today, one cannot readily purchase Ben- 
jamin Thomas’ Abraham Lincoln or Avery Cra- 
ven’s The Civil War in the Making, two schol- 
arly, thoroughly readable books. But one can 
walk into almost any bookstore or newsstand and 
pick up an inexpensive, paperbound copy of 
Otto Eisenschiml’s Why Was Lincoln Murdered?, 
a piece of nonsense that attempts to implicate al- 
most everyone but Lincoln himself in the assassi- 
nation plot. True, some outstanding books have 
appeared in paperbound form, including Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted’s The Slave States, and Bruce 
Catton’s U. S. Grant and the American Military 
Tradition. But to offset the flood of second-rate 
books the public will be urged to buy, more first- 
rate books will have to be issued in inexpensive 
editions—works such as David Donald’s Lincoln 
Reconsidered, Kenneth M. Stampp’s important 
The Peculiar Institution, Eric McKitrick’s new 
and provocative Andrew Johnson and Recon- 
struction, and even such multi-volume studies as 
Allan Nevins’ panoramic survey of the entire era 


and Professor Donald’s new biography of Charles 
Sumner. 

Perhaps a more serious question arises when 
we consider yet another probable effect of satu- 
rating the market with Civil War books. What 
will publishers say to the promising young 
scholar who submits, in the years after 1965, a 
superior manuscript on the war? I suspect that 
this question prompted the comment I heard re- 
cently from a distinguished Civil War historian 
to the effect that the only thing he had to say 
about the Civil War after a hundred years was 
that people should stop writing books about it. 
A point of diminishing returns may be reached 
in the coming years, a point at which publishers 
and the reading public alike will have had their 
fill of books, good and bad, on the subject. 
Should such a time come, we would lose nothing 
by cutting off the flow of bad books; but we 
would be in danger of standing still in an area 
of history, which, as with all areas of scholarship, 
needs always to feel the invigorating probe of 
fresh minds. 

At the moment, that particular danger seems 
remote. Indeed, as Bruce Catton suggests in his 
little book of essays, America Goes to War, “It is 
perfectly possible that we are spending a little 
too much time nowadays in talking about the 
Civil War.” I interpret this remark, made by an 
eminently successful writer of books about the 
Civil War, as a sensible warning that we can 
easily lose our sense of perspective about the 
place of the war in the full stream of history. My 
colleagues in European history have been telling 
me this in much stronger terms for a long time. 
Have we not already attached too much impor- 
tance to this one crisis in our past? Have we not 
been using the war as a convenient peg on which 
to hang easy answers to complex questions? 


Recently I asked students in my sophomore his- 
tory classes to tell me briefly why the Civil War 
means so much to the American people. Almost 
every reply suggested, in one form or another, 
that the war was our most exciting experience, 
that its heroic nature gave us something always 
to look back on with pride. Perhaps most of us 
would agree. We seek in the Civil War a romance 
in our past—a romance, the lack of which caused 
Henry James, eighty years ago, to complain so 
bitterly. “No sovereign, no court, no personal 
loyalty,” James lamented of America, “no aris- 
tocracy, no church, no clergy, no army, .. . no 
palaces, nor castles, nor manors, nor old country- 
houses, nor parsonages, nor thatched cottages, 
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nor ivied ruins . . . no Oxford, nor Eton, nor 
Harrow . . . no sporting class—no Epsom nor 
Ascot!” The ivied ruins and sporting class of 
England supplied James with the romance his 
spirit demanded. Perhaps the blood-stained bat- 
tlefields of the Civil War supply us with the ro- 
mance our spirits demand. 


If it is romance and excitement and heroism 
we seek in our past, I submit that the Civil War 
was neither more romantic nor more exciting 
than the American Revolution, that our history 
in the 20 years after 1763 is replete not only with 
heroic men, but with heroic ideas as well, I am 
not persuaded that the Civil War made any 
great ideological contribution to our heritage. 
What ideas identified with that war can compare 
with the abundance of ideas that emanated from 
the debates in the Stamp Act Congress, or that 
were preached in the pulpits of patriot ministers, 
or that found expression in the Declaration of 
Independence? Not the idea of human freedom, 
for the Declaration stamped that idea indelibly 
on our national character; the Civil War merely 
extended it a faltering step. Not the idea of 
American nationalism, for nationalism was the 
quintessence of the Revolution. Not the idea of 
union, for the heroic nature of that idea is to be 
found in the long struggle to effect the union of 
13 disparate colonies, rather than in the failure 
of union in 1860, 

Yet there is no great, absorbing interest in the 
American Revolution, even among students and 
teachers of American history, to compare with 
the national infatuation with the Civil War. Nor 
are we stirred by the extraordinary phenomenon 
of westward expansion or by our bold ventures 
into imperialism, as we are by the clash between 
North and South. Our massive participation in 
two world wars, the social and economic upheav- 
als during our depressions, our periods of politi- 
cal brilliance under the Jacksonians, the Progres- 
sives, and the New Dealers—none of these means 
as much to us as the Civil War. We are, in a 
sense, voluntary prisoners of an event that occu- 
pied only four years of our 354-year history. 

As such, we give the Civil War too much credit 
as a turning point. In spite of a healthy scep- 
ticism in recent years toward the economic inter- 
pretation of history, we still tend to speak of the 
war as marking the end of the agrarian republic 
and the beginning of the industrial nation. A 
more accurate point of decision, in this respect, 
would be sometime in the early 1850's. A reading 
of Franklin Pierce’s last annual message to Con- 


gress makes it evident that his administration, if 
it can be remembered for nothing else, saw a de- 
cisive surge forward in industry and commerce 
throughout the North. Few people today, even in 
Montgomery or New Orleans, will argue that it 
was wrong to free the slaves; yet many of us think 
that the Civil War produced the “race problem” 
that still plagues us a hundred years later. It is 
true, of course, that the war and reconstruction 
experiences enlarged the areas of tension and 
conflict among Negroes and whites. But it is 
equally true that the “race problem” had existed 
in America since 1619. Had there been no Civil 
War, had there been no Radical Reconstruction, 
the problems of white men and Negroes in learn- 
ing to live together in peace and mutual respect, 
I am persuaded, would have been no easier to 
solve than they have been in the past century. 

Moreover, we attribute to the Civil War an 
alchemy that somehow made us a stronger, bet- 
ter, more spiritual people after the crisis than we 
had been before. I prefer to call this view the 
“blood bath interpretation of history.” It assumes 
that the Civil War was a creative national experi- 
ence, rather than a sterile national disaster. It 
argues that the raw wilderness is ennobled by be- 
coming a battlefield. It tantalizes our vanity by 
insisting that the death struggles at Gettysburg 
and Shiloh ennobled the soldiers on both sides 
and gave us, at last, our own Roundheads and 
Cavaliers. It asserts that the war taught Ameri- 
cans profound lessons in humanity, compassion 
and valor. But the overriding lesson taught by 
any war is how to make war. To say that we 
could not have been a compassionate, valorous 
people without passing through the bloodbath of 
war, is to defame the American national char- 
acter. 


A search for romance, a yearning for the he- 
roic qualities, a quest for national identity: what 
really explains our strange preoccupation with 
the Civil War? I suggest that the answer lies in 
our very human reaction to the shadows of his- 
tory, rather than to the substance. Our fascina- 
tion stems from our unwillingness to admit, deep 
within our souls, that the Civil War was, after all, 
like all wars when they are stripped of rational- 
ization, a crime against humanity. We suffer 
from a deep and, perhaps, unconscious sense of 
guilt. We have never forgiven ourselves, nor 
should we, for having spilled prodigious quanti- 
ties of the blood of our own people. We have 
never forgiven ourselves for the slaughter of 
600,000 young men in a war which no one really 
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wanted, yet which was brought on not by super- 
natural forces, but by human beings. We have 
never forgiven ourselves for having abandoned 
the democratic process in a time of crisis, for hav- 
ing substituted blood for argument as a solution 
to difficult problems. We are thankful that the 
war put an end to chattel slavery in America, but 
we are also tormented by the ugly realization that 
the war, in spite of its tragic cost, did not bring 
true freedom to the former bondsmen. Long ago 
we convinced ourselves that reconstruction failed, 
and we still harbor (those of us in the North, at 
least) feelings of guilt and shame for the hor- 
rendous tragedy that we suppose reconstruction 
inflicted on the defenseless South. 

Because the war was so destructive, not only of 
human lives, of property, and of institutions, but 
of human values as well, its true nature repels us 
and induces us to seek means of justifying it—in- 
deed, of glorifying it. Today we are accustomed— 
or we think we are—to modern, total war, and 
we know it to be a monster that slips easily be- 
yond the control of man. But a hundred years 
ago the contest that began as a rather ordinary 
war numbed us with shock when it confounded 
the well-laid plans of the men who started it and 
never went quite where they had wanted it to go 
—when it became, in other words, a modern war. 


Perhaps a hundred years hence the shock will 
have dissipated itself; but as we approach the 
war’s first centennial, we are still its victims. 


Here in the shadows of history that affect, with 
subtle authority, our view of the Civil War, lurk 
the unforeseen results of democratic war. If we 
look at the propaganda, the slogans, and the bat- 
tle cries, by which the people of the North, es- 
pecially, were persuaded to give their all in the 
war, we discover good reasons for the shock and 
the guilt that followed. No single, coordinating 
agency, such as a Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, laid down an official propaganda line dur- 
ing the Civil War; nonetheless, several public 
and private agencies and individuals clearly 
shaped public opinion during the war, drama- 
tized the objectives, and generated the emotions 
which led the people of the North into battle. 
Lincoln, Stanton, the members of the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War and of the Union 
League, individual Congressmen and other pub- 
lic officers, the Loyal Publication Societies, and a 
host of clergymen, all played parts in giving the 
people the ideals for which they fought. 

At the outset of the conflict the keynote of 
Union propaganda was “the preservation of the 


Union,” a theme that was the basis of Lincoln’s 
call for 75,000 volunteers in April, 1861. Propa- 
gandists declared that the Federal Union was 
menaced by a conspiracy of unscrupulous and 
bellicose Southerners. Should the plot succeed, 
not only would American liberties be destroyed, 
but the cause of republicanism throughout the 
world would be struck a fatal blow. As the war 
dragged on and it became clear that fundamental 
changes in our social and economic institutions 
would result from the crisis, it became desirable 
to have goals more vivid and compelling than 
this comparatively abstract political concept. 
Moreover, it became necessary to justify the stag- 
gering losses with a moral appeal, rather than a 
political ideal. 


Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation marked 
a shift in war ideology from “preservation of the 
Union” to such high moral principles as liberty, 
democracy, and human rights. At first the Presi- 
dent was reluctant to satisfy the demands of the 
Radicals that abolition be made an objective of 
the war. When he first issued the Proclamation 
he defended it for a time on the grounds of mili- 
tary necessity, asserting that emancipation would 
weaken the productive forces of the Confederacy 
and so hasten the cessation of hostilities. His Sec- 
retary of War, Edwin M. Stanton, had long ar- 
gued that slavery should be transformed from a 
bulwark of the Southern economy into a weapon 
on which to impale its defenders. But by the sum- 
mer of 1863, Lincoln—and, to a lesser degree, 
Stanton—was willing to justify emancipation in 
terms of human liberty. Thus, two years after the 
war began it was declared to be a contest between 
freedom and slavery—an “irrepressible conflict” 
in which the North was fighting for high moral 
ideals. Now the troops in blue could justifiably 
march to the slaughter to the tune of “John 
Brown’s Body” or “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” for the war had become a crusade. 

A variant of this theme was the publicizing of 
the war as a conflict between democracy and aris- 
tocracy. Northerners charged that the enemy had 
repudiated the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, that a Confederate victory would 
be hailed by kings and tsars everywhere. The ar- 
gument was just true enough—and just vague 
enough—to lend itself to the most grandiloquent 
editorial and platform treatment. In a real sense, 
the Civil War was presented to the people as “a 
war to make the world safe for democracy.” Fi- 
nally, since virtually every Northern clergyman 
supported the Union cause, it was logical for 
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propagandists to point out that God was with the 
Union army. (Southerners, of course, were just as 
convinced that the rebel cause had divine appro- 
bation.) 

I am not trying here to establish Abraham Lin- 
coln as a mid-nineteenth century Madison Ave- 
nue huckster, nor am I alleging that Union 
propaganda was either dishonest in content or 
devious in intent. I am asserting only that the 
idealization of the cold, hard, attainable objec- 
tives of the war led to disastrous results. For the 
war ultimately robbed most people of their pow- 
ers of rational discrimination. Shocked by long 
casualty lists, by the streams of wounded men 
staggering through the streets of Washington or 
Richmond, and by the atrocities that inevitably 
occurred on the battlefield, people steadily lost 
control of their emotions and became bitter fa- 
natics on one side or the other. Attempts to jus- 
tify the war on high moral grounds inexorably 
became entangled with the hatred and fanati- 
cism that the conditions of war produced. Relent- 
lessly, the Civil War reduced human values to the 
lowest common denominator, leaving, after Ap- 
pomattox, a nation proclaiming its devotion to 
moral principles that had been prostituted and 
deformed in the service of death. 

In the end, what had it all meant? From our 
distant point, we can look hard, if we will, at the 
substance of history and see clearly the tangible 
results of the war. Was it an “irrepressible con- 
flict”? Admitting the probability that no war has 
been absolutely inevitable, it seems fair to con- 
clude with Kenneth M. Stampp that the Civil 
War was neither more nor less inevitable than 
any major war in history. “And the war came,” 
Lincoln said in 1865; to which we in 1960 might 
add ‘“‘and the war ended.” If it left sadness and 
destruction in its wake, it also left its objective 
results. For the Civil War, after all, achieved its 
main objective of re-establishing the Union, as 
well as the objective it picked up along the way 
of abolishing chattel slavery. Although it failed 
to bring full freedom to the former slaves, at 
least it imposed upon the federal government, by 


reason of the use of Negro troops in the fighting, 
an obligation of some sort to protect the rights 
of all men who had helped to save the Union. It 
also established, through force of arms, the abso- 
lute supremacy of the federal government over 
the states. And it jolted the South out of a medi- 
eval reverie and returned that section to the 
mainstream of American civilization. The war 
came, it ran its course, and it ended. Probably its 
results could have been achieved, in the long 
run, without war; but the war itself can never be 
undone. 


All this was not enough for the generation that 
fought the war, nor is it enough for many of us 
today. We expected much more from the Civil 
War than we received from it, largely because 
our own propaganda enshrouded the attainable 
ends of the war in a mist of high moral idealism. 
Perhaps we have always expected more from war 
than we have a right to receive, which may ex- 
plain why we are such easy prey, after our wars, 
to frustration, disillusion, and guilt. Until we are 
ready to concede, without reservation, that war is 
a crime against humanity, or, at the very least, 
until we can fight our wars solely for realistic, at- 
tainable objectives, I suggest that our ideological 
responses to wars and their aftermaths will con- 
tinue to be affected by a conflict within ourselves 
between our realization that what we are doing 
is morally wrong and our shallow rationalization 
of war as a positive good. 

As the centennial anniversary of the Civil War 
approaches, perhaps we can take some comfort in 
knowing that, bloody and horrible as that crisis 
was, it was gratifyingly less bloody than any con- 
flict in which we may engage today. It had its 
full share of sufferings and heroism, and—who 
can deny it—there was something memorable 
about the way its men marched off to battle with 
flags flying and drums rolling. Keeping our sense 
of perspective, we may legitimately look back 
upon the Civil War with some nostalgia, for it 
was the last America ever saw of war in the grand 
style. 





Lincoln comments on his Second Inaugural Address: 

“Everyone fikes a compliment,” wrote Lincoln to Thurlow Weed with thanks for good words, and 
giving his own estimate of his address. He expected it “to wear as well as—perhaps better than—-any 
thing I have produced; but I believe it is not immediately popular. Men are not flattered by being 
shown that there has been a difference of purpose between the Almighty and them.”—From Carl 


Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years. 





Clean-Up on Brazil's Rio Doce 
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NE OF the major problems faced by the 

United States and Brazil during the 

early stages of World War II was to 

make available to the allied war effort the badly 

needed iron ores of the upper Rio Doce Valley. 

This proved to be a tremendous undertaking. 

Moreover, it was not a question of money and 

machines alone. Energy-sapping diseases such as 

malaria, were prevalent in the valley and these 

had to be controlled if the rest of the work was 
to go forward successfully. 

The joint effort to rid the valley of its diseases 
and uplift the general health of the area stands 
as a towering landmark today attesting to what 
can be done by two dedicated nations. This pio- 
neer inter-governmental effort in the Rio Doce 
Valley established a new pattern in peaceful in- 
ternational cooperation, later popularized under 
the Point Four program of the Truman adminis- 
tration, 

The United States had already gained valuable 
experience with malaria control while digging 
the Panama Canal. As a result of this experience, 
the United States government, through its Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, concentrated on 
this disease and entered into a cooperative health 
program with the Brazilian Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Health in July 1942. 

An inter-American agency named the Servico 
Especial de Satide Publica (Special Public 
Health Service) was set up within the Brazilian 
Ministry of Education and Health to carry out 
the joint activities. Later it became commonly 
known by its initials, SESP, throughout the areas 
in which it worked, and for reasons of brevity it 
will be referred to here by this abbreviated form. 
The inter-governmental arrangement creating 
the SESP has been called the “Servico,” a word 
that has also been used to describe later similar 
projects in other Latin American countries. In 
the beginning, the United States provided most 
of the money and technicians for the “Servigo.” 








Dr. Rogers is Professor of Political Science at San 
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Within a decade, however, and according to plan, 
go percent of the money came from Brazil, and 
g8 percent of the personnel was furnished 
through the Brazilian Ministry of Education and 
Health. 


The SESP program really began early in 1943 
in the camps of the laborers working on the Vi- 
toria a Minas Railroad, then under reconstruc- 
tion for ore-hauling purposes. The railroad at 
this time was being relocated along what was 
called the Lower Line (Linha Abaixo) from Vi- 
téria to Baixo Guandu. It was the custom of con- 
tractors to locate camps solely for the conveni- 
ence of work with little regard for natural drain- 
age or malarial swamps. They provided housing 
—minus sanitation. Water was secured from 
nearby untreated streams or ponds; the result 
was typhoid and dysentery. Malaria, too, took its 
toll on the workers of the Rio Doce project. 

There were over 30 such camps for laborers, 
each containing approximately 50 dwellings. In 
addition to the work camps, there were 12 towns 
along this Lower Line and most of them were 
using contaminated water. The SESP established 
a plan under which it provided sanitation for the 
work camps first; later, after surveys, equipment 
design, and cost estimates, sanitation work was 
carried to the small towns. Projects for the camps 
were started early in 1943 and extended through 
October 1945. Safe water was provided from 
springs or wells by manual pumps at the source 
of supply while covered reservoirs and public 
faucets, easily accessible to everyone in the camp, 
were constructed. Temporary individual latrines 
were built for each of the houses. The laboratory 
division of the SESP, meanwhile, started anti-ver- 
min work in the camps and in the towns along 
the railroad. People came on foot from miles 
around to get these treatments. Sub-posts were es- 
tablished throughout remote regions of the valley 
for the control of malaria and venereal diseases. 

Most of the health and sanitation work had to 
start from the ground up. Prior to 1943, there 
were few facilities in the valley for the care of 
the sick and none for the prevention of disease. 
There were no water supplies which could be 
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considered adequate in quantity or satisfactory 
in quality. A number of towns did have small 
water distribution systems but these carried un- 
treated river water, highly contaminated, dirty 
and unfit for domestic use. Household water was 
conveyed from door to door by water carriers in 
various types of containers. Sewage disposal was 
also inadequate and the incidence of disease was 
high. Laboratory surveys showed that in many 
areas well over 50 percent of the people had ma- 
laria, and from 84 to 98 percent of those ex- 
amined were infested with one or more types of 
worms. Infant mortality was extremely high 
while yaws, dysentery, tuberculosis, tropical ul- 
cers, and malnutrition all were helping to run 
up the risk of living in the valley of the Rio 
Doce. 


Even during the war, it was obvious that if 
real progress were to be made in improving the 
health of the residents of the valley, some type 
of full-time, local health service had to be de- 
veloped. It was for this reason that the three 
basic parts of a modern public health service— 
water supply, sewage system, and health center 
—were planned for each of the three main towns 
along the railroad; namely, Colatina (popula- 
tion 5,000), Aimorés (population 5,000), and 
Governador Valadares (population 7,500). 
The health centers at Colatina and Aimorés 
opened their doors in June 1945, and the one at 
Governador Valadares started functioning in 
November 1946. The water treatment and distri- 
bution systems as well as the sewage disposal fa- 
cilities were put into operation between 1946 and 
1947 in each of the three towns. 

It is through these health centers that virtually 
all the health services of the valley are provided 
today. Each one is under the supervision of a full- 
time public health doctor with a staff of assist- 
ants which includes doctors, nurses, and engi- 
neers, as well as auxiliary personnel. The major 
emphasis at each of the health centers is on 
women and children, with clinics devoted to pre- 
natal cases, infants, pre-school and school chil- 
dren. There is also a dental clinic which concen- 
trates on these same groups. Other services in- 
clude the control of communicable diseases, ex- 
amination and treatment of adults, and a milk 
dispensary for infants. 

The nurses at the centers provide classes for 
midwives, most of whom were sadly lacking in a 
knowledge of hygiene before the construction of 
the health centers. These classes are not offered 
for the purpose of training women as midwives, 


but to gather in those already practicing mid- 
wifery in order to give them some basic knowl- 
edge in sanitary methods, Auxiliary nurses (visi- 
tadoras), trained by and under the supervision of 
graduate nurses, visit the homes and schools of 
the community to teach, demonstrate, and show 
how to prevent illness. They give guidance to 
health clubs in the schools and are the chief link 
between the health center and the community. 
There are not enough nurses to spare in Brazil 
to completely staff these health centers and, since 
it is felt that a visit of elementary instruction is 
better than no visit at all, the SESP trains visi- 
tadoras.} 

The health center’s sanitary inspector is re- 
sponsible for assisting residents, whose homes are 
not connected with the sewage system, to build 
and maintain sanitary privies. He also inspects 
hotels, restaurants, markets, schools, and homes 
to discover and help to remedy sanitary problems. 

The problem of diet was also faced by the 
SESP personnel. A knowledge of nutrition was 
not common among the inhabitants of the valley 
and there was a tendency to adhere to a one- 
track diet. The use of vegetables, for example, 
was virtually nil at one time. In order to remedy 
this situation, vegetable gardens have been 
planted in the rear of the health centers, and 
these are often used as “classrooms” for talks on 
nutrition and gardening. Because of this educa- 
tive work, the matter of diet has improved con- 
siderably in the years since the health centers 
opened. 


Although some medical treatment was in- 
cluded in the services of the health centers from 
the very beginning, it soon became apparent that 
there was a need for more complete facilities, es- 
pecially for people who were seriously ill. As 
word spread that a health center was operating, 
the sick, from an ever-increasing circumference, 
and in ever-increasing numbers, arrived and pa- 
tiently waited for treatment. Cases of typhoid fe- 
ver and other diseases needing isolation created 
serious problems. Many of the women attending 
the prenatal clinics needed hospital care at de- 
livery but there was no place available at the 
health centers for such treatment. Early in 1949, 


1 Visitadoras are trained in a kind of public health 
boarding school which the SESP nurses run for six months 
at a time whenever more auxiliary nurses are needed. 
Applicants for the boarding school are selected from the 
towns where there are health centers, and they are usually 
assigned to their own home towns for work after the course 
of instruction has terminated. 
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the SESP took over an unfinished hospital build- 
ing at Colatina across the street from the health 
center. It furnished and equipped the building, 
landscaped the grounds and opened the doors for 
patients in September of that year. 

The hospital now has a capacity of 56 beds and 
has medical and surgical wards, a maternity sec- 
tion, and a pediatric unit. The doctors work both 
at the hospital and at the health center, and the 
two units are coordinated under the direction of 
the chief of the health center. Colatina has now 
become a “medical center’’ and cases are re- 
ceived there from a huge area including parts of 
both Minas Gerais and Espirito Santo. At Gover- 
nador Valadares, SESP has already started con- 
struction of a 60-bed hospital to serve the needs 
of that large and growing area. This hospital 
will also be near the existing health center and 
will operate in conjunction with it. 


The smaller towns of the Rio Doce Valley were 
not overlooked in this health and sanitation 
work. Even though a health center could not be 
built in each village, there were other basic prob- 
lems which could be solved. A safe water supply 
was one of the most important of these problems 
and such water facilities, plus water distribution 
systems, were installed in the towns of Baixo 
Guandu, Conselheiro Pena, and Fundudo. Engi- 
neering studies and plans for water systems have 
been completed for several other towns while 
studies for sewage systems have been completed 
for Coronel Fabriciano and Cachoeiro do Itapemi- 
rim. Considerable money has also been spent in 
constructing privies in the still smaller communi- 
ties of both Espirito Santo and Minas Gerais. 

Thus, from a modest start in the camps of the 
construction workers along the Vitéria a Minas 
Railroad, the SESP has expanded its work to in- 
clude facilities and services for control of disease 
in cities and villages the length of the valley. In 
the decade or so that the SESP has been working 
in the Rio Doce Valley, Colatina has grown in 
population from 5,000 to 7,500, while the popula- 
tion of Aimorés has risen from 5,000 to 6,500. 
In Governador Valadares, conservative and lib- 
eral inhabitants differ as to their opinions of the 
size of the population; the former saying 10,000, 
the latter 20,000. Some say the population 
doubled during the forties, and others say it 
tripled, but all agree that the town has gone 
through a period of rapid growth. Directors of 
the health centers do not claim credit for SESP 
in these population matters, but they do say 
cautiously that the new public health work is a 


real inducement to people to settle in the valley. 

Medical officiais of the Colatina health center 
have remarked that in the period the SESP has 
been operating in the town, malaria has almost 
disappeared. As noted earlier, the SESP carried 
on extensive malaria control work throughout 
the valley. Brazilian sources have indicated that 
malaria cases have fallen by over 80 percent. The 
death rates from typhoid fever also reflect the 
work of the SESP. In Colatina the death rate 
from this disease was 42.3 percent per 100,000 
population in 1945. In 1948, it was 6.5 percent; 
and in 1949, 3.2 percent. These victories are in- 
deed heartening to an organization like the SESP 
whose work is slow, unglamorous, and unpubli- 
cized. 

A “Servico” is not intended as a permanent 
program to function forever in a routine manner. 
Once it has demonstrated the value of a project, 
and after a well-trained group of technicians is 
functioning in a stable service with a budget ade- 
quate to insure a continuation of the work, the 
project is turned over to the new agency, or serv- 
ice. The “Servigo” then goes on to another area 
or another activity. The SESP has already turned 
over a number of water purification plants to the 
municipal governments after training operators 
to run them. This same process will be followed 
in regard to larger projects also. When state 
health departments are ready, willing, and able 
to assume the operation of SESP’s health centers 
and hospitals on a permanent basis with the 
same high standards that the SESP maintains, 
they will be turned over to that state. The SESP 
will thus be free to turn its attention to other es- 
sential aspects of public health work. In the 
opinion of many, the “Servigo” technique will 
probably go down in history as one of the most 
useful devices developed between nations for the 
raising of living standards in underdeveloped 
areas. 


This, then, is a resume of the vital though 
largely unsung work done in the Rio Doce Val- 
ley by a “Servico” set up originally during the 
war to protect the health of workers in strategic 
areas. This plodding, undramatic health work 
pushed forward steadily even during periods 
when it seemed that the whole Rio Doce Valley 
iron ore project would collapse because of the 
great barriers to be hurtled. It was fortunate that 
such work did continue because it was one of the 
essential keys needed to open the door to the re- 
sources of the Rio Doce Valley; resources that 
are today highly vital to the free world. 





History Textbooks 


and Social Change 


John R. Palmer 








HEN surveying the emerging do- 

mestic and world scene in recent 

years, it has been difficult to avoid the 
feeling that man has set tasks for himself far be- 
yond his capabilities. The explosive quality of 
the situation as characterized by the hydrogen 
bomb, the population surge, and the demands of 
colonial peoples for independence has domi- 
nated contemporary civilization. There is more 
change now than in all previous history, and it 
is occurring at an ever increasing rate. Science 
and technology continue to magnify power 
sources, extend the life span, draw peoples into 
the baffling complexities of giant urban centers, 
and accelerate the speed with which men travel. 

It is obvious that change is our constant com- 
panion, and there are certainly no signs that 
mankind will suddenly get a reprieve. For the 
foreseeable future, the educational enterprise, as 
well as all other human endeavors, will be con- 
ducted within this context. If the individual is to 
act intelligently in such a situation, he must be 
cognizant of the changing nature of his world 
and its dynamic content. 

Within the typical public high school curricu- 
lum, heavy reliance is placed on the history 
course as a vehicle for conveying understanding 
of society, its operation and its condition. Formal 
courses in sociology are not generally found in 
our high schools, and, where offered, they are 
usually electives attracting small enrollments. 
Thus it is in history courses where the great ma- 
jority of students must gain understanding of so- 
ciety and its rapidly changing character. 

High school history teachers, perhaps less by 
choice than by circumstance, bear a major re- 
sponsibility for educating youth concerning the 
changing nature of our present culture and the 
dynamics of the change process. Unfortunately, 
there is substantial evidence that many high 








In this article, the author, Assistant Professor of 
Education at the University of Illinois, reports on one 
aspect of an investigation he has conducted during the 
past two years. 








school teachers of history are inadequately pre- 
pared to present a penetrating analysis of society, 
particularly contemporary society. This means 
that the understanding of social dynamics which 
students acquire depends to a considerable extent 
upon the treatment of the matter in the history 
textbooks which they use. The case for this view 
is further strengthened by the frequently as- 
serted contention that in many, if not most, sec- 
ondary schoo] history courses the bulk of the in- 
struction is highly textbook oriented. 

To put the matter plainly, the understanding 
of social change by high school students depends 
very largely on the manner in which it is handled 
in secondary school history texts. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the treatment of social change in 
these books is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance to persons concerned about the education 
of citizens equipped to deal with the world of the 
present and foreseeable future. 

In order to ascertain the adequacy of the treat- 
ment of social change in secondary school history 
textbooks now in use, an analysis was made of 27 
such texts used in a random sample of 18 large 
Illinois high schools. The analysis had two pur- 
poses: (1) To determine the nature of the ex- 
planations of social change contained in the text- 
books; and (2) To rate each explanation of so- 
cial change on an ascending scale of 1 through 
5 according to the degree to which it could be 
said to contribute to an understanding of the 
processes of social change. 

The problem of objectivity was particularly 
crucial, and two steps were taken to deal with it. 
The investigator made an extensive analysis of 
the concept of social change,' the various standard 


1 The literature and research related to the problem of 
social change is voluminous. It includes such general 
studies as Francis R. Allen's Technology and Social Change 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957) and Newell L. 
Sims’ The Problem of Social Change (New York: Crowell, 
1939); the writings of such diverse figures as R. M. Mac- 
Iver, Bronislaw Malinowski, H. E. Barnes, Sigmund Freud, 
Ralph Linton, and Joyce Hertzler; and the comprehensive 
theories presented in the works of Karl Marx, Arnold 
Toynbee, William Ogburn, W. G. Sumner, Oswald Speng- 
ler, Pitirim Sorokin, Karl Mannheim, and many others. 
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theories of social change, and the explanations of 
change used by American historians. Secondly, a 
rating technique was devised to determine if per- 
sons engaged in the teaching of history and the 
social sciences who had had extensive graduate 
training in those areas evaluated passages con- 
taining explanations as they had been evaluated 
by the investigator. Two persons highly trained 
in the social sciences and the investigator inde- 
pendently completed the rating exercise. Ken- 
dall’s coefficient of concordance indicated a corre- 
lation coefficient of +.859 with the level of signifi- 
cance at the 1 percent level. There is good reason 
to believe, then, that the rating device employed 
was satisfactory for the purposes of the textbook 
analysis. 


Ratings of individual explanations of social 
change found in the 27 textbooks varied over the 
full range of the 5-point scale; i.e., from being 
judged as contributing “very little or nothing” 
to an understanding of social change to contrib- 
uting “very significantly” to such an understand- 
ing. A textbook passage which was judged as con- 
tributing little to the student’s understanding 
stated that “Since Britain had much coal and 
iron, it became an important manufacturing 
country after the Industrial Revolution be- 
gan. ...” This was the complete “explanation” 
of this very significant change in the life of the 
British people. 

In contrast, another textbook began its expla- 
nation of the same development by noting that 
“Excellent harbors, located on the leading routes 
of the world, and an abundant supply of coal, 
iron, and water power were nature’s generous 
gifts to England.” However, the account contin- 
ued at some length establishing relationships be- 
tween the development of industry and the de- 
cline of feudalism and the guilds, the abundance 
of cheap labor, the Enclosure Act, the influx of 
skilled artisans from the Continent, the role of 
colonial possessions in supplying markets and 
materials, and the increasing power of business 
leaders over the monarchy. This explanation was 
given a substantially higher rating than the first. 

The results of the investigation, which were 
set up in table form,’ indicated that five of the 
textbooks had been assigned an average rating 
for all explanations of social change of 4.00 or 
more on the 5-point scale. These five books rep- 


* Readers interested in securing a copy of the table 
should send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Dr. 
John R. Palmer, College of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


resent a wide range of historical material. How- 
ever, only these five books of the total of 27, or 
approximately 18 percent, were rated as contrib- 
uting “significantly” to an understanding of the 
process of social change. A total of 11, or 41 per- 
cent, of the sample of textbooks were given 
a rating of 2.00 or less and were judged to con- 
tribute “little,” “very little,” or “nothing” to the 
reader’s understanding of the dynamics of social 
change. The average rating of all explanations 
found in all the textbooks was 2.53, very near 
the midpoint between the “little contribution” 
and the “some contribution” categories on the 5- 
point scale. 

The great majority of these history textbooks 
attempt no systematic explanation of the evolu- 
tion of civilization. All point out numerous in- 
stances of social change, but only a very few 
could be said to emphasize the changing nature 
of human society and culture. The writers typi- 
cally demonstrate no compunction to explain 
carefully the instances of change which they men- 
tion. It is important to note, however, that a few 
of the textbooks depart quite markedly from this 
general pattern. 


The investigation demonstrated, then, that 
high school history textbooks can, and in some 
instances do, provide the student with adequate 
material concerning the dynamics of social 
change. However, it appears that in most history 
classes texts are being used which take note of a 
great many instances of change but offer little as- 
sistance toward an understanding of these 
changes. From the standpoint of adequate treat- 
ment, the most serious deficiencies are in the 
areas of analysis and interpretation. Typically, 
the instances of change which are cited are not 
presented in terms of the political, social, eco- 
nomic, or ideational forces underlying them. 
Only when events are handled within a context 
of forces, causes, and consequences does the stu- 
dent have the opportunity to gain a better under- 
standing of the dynamics of society. 

It is obvious that these textbooks provide 
ample opportunities for social analysis, but, if 
this analysis is to be carried out, it must stem 
largely from supplementary materials and discus- 
sions which go substantially beyond these texts. 
This will occur only if teachers recognize the im- 
portance of carrying through such an analysis 
with students and if they possess the requisite 
knowledge. It is open to serious question whether 
either of these situations obtains at the present 
time. 





A Reappraisal of Methods 
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REAPPRAISAL of methods in the social 
studies at this time may be opportune in 
view of the attacks on education in gen- 

eral and of the confusion at times evident in the 
field of social studies in particular. Perhaps some 
of the confusion stems from fusion of courses. It 
must be admitted that each subject in the social 
studies field has definite purposes to fulfill, defi- 
nite content to contribute, and definite vocabu- 
lary to build whether that subject be history, gov- 
ernment, geography, economics, or sociology. 
These courses are bound to lose something when 
they are lumped together in the Problems Course. 

Teachers must know a great deal about the 
subject which they are trying to teach. In the 
“content-versus-method” controversy, it is obvi- 
ous that the scales should be weighted in favor of 
content. A teacher must have rich courses herself, 
if she is to have sufficient background to connect 
past history with what is going on in the world 
today. Only when this is the case will she be able 
to give to history its proper narrative and dra- 
matic character; only then will she teach history 
as a great adventure. The teacher must not teach 
history as a “prolonged headache” even though 
the United States does bear the burdens of the 
free world. 

The solid, traditional methods of teaching so- 
cial studies are excellent, provided these methods 
are used to the best advantage and varied. The 
question method is the heart of teaching when 
the teacher uses strong, challenging questions. 
Since there are about 20 types of questions, there 
is no need for the teacher to overwork one or two 
types. Just for the record, here they are: recall, 
comparison, contrast, evaluation, cause, effect, il- 
lustration, classification, generalization, defini- 
tion, proof, description, characterization, rela- 
tionship, summary, criticism, application, organi- 








Sister Mary Patrice Kelly, $.N.D. has taught both 
content and methods courses at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington and at St. John College and 
Notre Dame College, both in Cleveland. She is now 
serving as Chairman of the Department of History 
at Notre Dame College. 








zation, analysis, and synthesis, Another important 
fact to keep in mind in framing the question is to 
make it specific. If there are five principal causes 
of an event or movement, then ask for five. If you 
wish to have two movements or individuals com- 
pared, let the question indicate in which respects 
you want the comparison to be made. See that 
each question is clear so that there is no doubt in 
the student’s mind as to just what is meant. 

Textbooks in the social studies field today are 
surely excellent. So the teacher should really use 
the textbook method. Send the students to the 
text with challenging questions to be answered. 
Have them outline from the text. Occasionally 
let them read aloud from the text; study the 
charts in the book; organize charts drawing on 
the information in the text. Show them how to 
trace an entire movement by referring to the in- 
dex of the book. Demonstrate for the students in 
class helpful ways of studying from the text. 
Teach them to have a dictionary and student at- 
las at hand when they study. 

The informal lecture method is one of the 
teacher’s opportunities to draw on her own fund 
of knowledge and experience. It finds its best use 
in launching the study of new material, in clari- 
fying material, in connecting the past with the 
present, in motivating when interest lags and in 
summarizing. Perhaps the teacher may well use 
this method to inculcate ideals, Since students 
hear so much today about the “ugly American,” 
etc., etc., some time might well be spent in telling 
them about some “splendid Americans.” Take 
the case of Colin Kelly II who could have rid- 
den into West Point on his dad’s reputation. He 
didn’t; he chose to do it the hard way by exami- 
nation. His father, Captain Colin Kelly II, was 
killed on a bombing mission in the Pacific three 
days after the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. 
In gratitude for his heroism, President Roosevelt 
had directed a letter to the man who would be 
President of the United States when young Colin 
was old enough to enter the academy stating that 
he was to be admitted without competitive exam- 
ination. When “Corky Kelly” decided to do it on 
his own, every American from President Eisen- 
hower down was mighty proud of the “splendid 
American.” Teachers should be on the alert to 
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analyze situations which involve high type Amer- 
icans, such as the late Dr. Tom Dooley. 

On the other hand, the teacher should point 
out some of the evidences of weaknesses which, 
if not righted, could wreck our America. A study 
made of our soldiers in the Korean War is far 
from flattering. It shows, among other things, that 
about one-third of American prisoners of war col- 
laborated with the Red Chinese to some extent. 
This collaboration was not due to communism, 
nor to torture or brainwashing. On the part of 
many of the American soldiers, there was little 
real understanding of the United States, its his- 
tory or its principles. There was no strong belief 
in anything—the family, religion, the army, or 
themselves. 

The social studies teacher may well investigate 
to see if her students really know what is meant 
by the American Way of Life. Let her make com- 
parisons between life in our country and that in 
other countries of the world. When the leader of 
our country gives his fellow Americans a chal- 
lenge, let the teacher bring this matter up in her 
classes. More than a year ago, former President 
Eisenhower, in a telecast to the nation, urged 
that we examine our consciences as to how well 
we were living up to the principles of American- 
ism. President Kennedy is telling us we must re- 
capture the spirit of the American pioneers. 

We may be able to do something with historical 
method at the high school level. One of the best 
ways to get students interested in this method is 
for the teacher to introduce an interesting docu- 
ment at the right time. For example, the class 
may be studying about education in the early col- 
onies. The teacher may say to the class, ‘““What 
do you think Harvard’s entrance requirements 
were in those early days?” When the document 
containing this information is read to the class, it 
is truly surprising how much interest is mani- 
fested, and how much worthwhile discussion is 
stimulated. 

Some of the better students may be sent to 
simple documents with a list of challenging ques- 
tions. For example, “Quote those parts of the 
Constitution of the United States which have been 
targets of attack by Communists.” Send _ stu- 
dents to the Declaration of Independence to find 
the quotations which contain the American phi- 
losophy of government. Today when we have 
documents for each period available in paper- 
back, it is no problem to make documents and 
first-hand accounts available to the students. 

The problem project method may be used oc- 
casionally as a challenge to pupils who master the 


basic material easily. The teacher must be sure 
that the activity involved has real educational 
value. The following activities are surely to be 
recommended: debate on a question which ties in 
with the matter being studied; maps in which the 
students present historic facts and employ some 
creativity; the making of large-size cartoons and 
charts for classroom use. Student participation in 
panels can be a great source of motivation, pro- 
vided the material has been broken down so that 
each student will have something specific to con- 
tribute. The writing and enacting of skits which 
call for real investigation by the pupils and 
which portray great events in history or processes 
such as naturalization has great value. Creativity 
may be employed, but information should be ac- 
curate. 

The teacher should try to know as much as pos- 
sible about the community in which her schooi is 
located. Often it is possible to clarify a national 
or even an international event by drawing on the 
history of the locale. Usually books are available 
to help one know the community. For example 
William Ganson Rose’s book, Cleveland, the 
Story of a City, will orientate the teacher who is 
new to the Greater Cleveland area. It will give 
her a brief year-by-year account of what went on 
here from the arrival of Moses Cleveland to the 
present. To know the community is to know 
those resources which may be tapped for the en- 
richment of teaching. Approaches to persons or 
agencies should always be made with discrimina- 
tion, prudence, and courtesy. 

The reading program can be set up best when 
one has a definite class in mind. At times the 
teacher may bring in an excellent book and tell 
about it in such a manner that the students will 
really want to read it. Reading suggestions may 
be placed on a directed study sheet. Definite days 
may be set on which pupils are to give oral re- 
ports or answer specific questions on the book in 
written form. The teacher who constantly 
changes her method of handling the reading pro- 
gram, will eliminate many problems for herself. 

Current events stimulate interest in the social 
studies. The teacher will do well to have the class 
members subscribe to a standard current events 
weekly. Each week it is well to concentrate on a 
worthwhile article or two. If possible, have stu- 
dents find additional information on the topics 
selected in Newsweek, U. 8. News, Commonweal 
or similar magazines. Only the teacher who is 
keenly interested in current national and inter- 
national affairs, will succeed in building an abid- 

(Concluded on fage 142) 
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N undertaking the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the social studies at the junior high 
school level, we must accept three general 
premises. The first is that the average youngster 
of twelve to fifteen has learned to dislike social 
studies. The second is that the junior high school 
student retains a very small fraction of the data 
he “learns.” The third premise is that the amount 
of retention, and also the length of retention, can 
be increased by certain factors or conditions. 

We do not know just how or why or even 
when the dislike for social studies creeps in. The 
very small boy or girl, in kindergarten or first 
grade, has much enthusiasm for and interest in 
the social world about him. Perhaps this dislike 
is a cumulative thing, growing bit by bit over 
several years. It may be caused by poor teaching, 
by a scarcity of good materials, by unenthusiastic 
technicians behind the teacher’s desk. Perhaps it 
is caused, in part, by poor articulation between 
various grade levels and poor coordination be- 
tween different schools. A senseless and pattern- 
less repetition of the American story in grades 
three, five, and eight may play a role here. 

Whatever the cause, and regardless of when it 
first appears, this distaste and lack of enthusiasm 
for the social studies exists in the junior high 
school and continues to grow in intensity right 
up to and sometimes even through the college 
years. Any attempt, therefore, at the improve- 
ment of instruction at any grade level must take 
into account this problem and must attempt to 
find a solution. 

We must also accept the fact that most young- 
sters retain but a small fraction of the factual 








The author, Acting Dean of the State University 
College of Education at Cortland, originally prepared 
this article for the Fifth Yale Conference on the Teach- 
ing of the Social Studies. For many years, Dr. Brown 
edited the department, “Pamphlets and Government 
Publications.” He has served on both the Advisory 
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data they acquire. Careful psychological studies 
have reported the high rate of “forgetting,” both 
of nonsense syllables and of meaningful data. 
This will not surprise anyone who has taught in 
the area of the social studies. Over and over 
again we have proof of the high rate of “forget- 
ability.” This writer has taught American history 
at the college level for over a decade. Approxi- 
mately gg percent of his students, during this pe- 
riod, have graduated from New York high 
schools, and most of them have passed a second- 
ary school Regents in American history. Nearly 
all of them have had from a year to a year and 
a half of American history in the junior high 
school. Exposure to aspects of our history in both 
grades three and five are common. Yet the vast 
majority of these students give little evidence of 
the retention of even the most basic factual data. 

We must also accept that the amount of factual 
retention increases with the presence of certain 
conditions or factors. These include the interest 
of the pupils, the enthusiasm of the teacher, the 
depth of the content offered, and the amount of 
repetition. Psychologists have accepted the fact 
for decades that we learn and retain those things 
that are most interesting to us. We all know that 
things are interesting to us only when we under- 
stand them and they become meaningful to us. 
Yet as teachers, pressed with the necessity to 
“complete the book,” or to “prepare for examina- 
tions,” or to “cover the syllabus,” we constantly 
forget or ignore the fact that without true under- 
standing and the generating of real interest there 
is little retention. 

Likewise genuine enthusiasm on the part of 
the teacher has a way of transferring itself to 
many students. Years ago this writer met a junior 
high teacher who was deeply interested in but a 
single aspect of our country’s history. His know!- 
edge of the Battle of Gettysburg was tremendous. 
He had tramped all over the battlefield and knew 
the terrain by heart. He had an extensive collec- 
tion of books and maps and pictures of the bat- 
tle. He had soaked himself in primary sources 
dealing with the battle, and had copies of hun- 
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dreds of letters and documents dealing with it. 
When this teacher reached the Civil War in his 
eighth-grade classes, he spent two or three weeks 
on the Battle of Gettysburg. The interest of his 
students soon matched his own. Even the girls, 
traditionally without much interest in military 
history, caught the teacher’s contagious enthusi- 
asm and enjoyed this unit of work. 

Seldom do we become interested in any subject 
when the approach merely skims the surface. 
This writer always asks his college students, at the 
first class period, to indicate their attitude toward 
history. When they say that they dislike it, they 
are asked why they have this attitude. The most 
frequent response has to do with the lack of 
depth in their previous courses: “We just learned 
facts and dates.” “We never had time to talk 
about what things meant, we always had to move 
on to something else.” “When we found some- 
thing that was interesting, the teacher had moved 
on to something else before we had even begun 
to learn what we wanted to know.” Nearly all of 
the reasons this writer has found for student dis- 
like of history imply a lack of depth in previous 
history courses. 

Repetition is an old-fashioned word. To some 
of us it is reminiscent of drill and of rote learn- 
ing. Drill on certain basic concepts and under- 
standings may be good. Perhaps we need a return 
to some old-fashioned pedagogical techniques. 
We must also remember that there are other ways 
by which we gain the advantages of repetition. 

Therefore, we must not only accept the com- 
mon dislike for social studies, the small amount 
of factual retention, and the fact that we know 
some of the conditions under which retention in- 
creases, but because of these we must, as teachers 
of the social studies at any grade level, select. A 
few years ago the cry was to let the children se- 
lect subject matter. Today we are taking a more 
mature approach. We are delegating leadership 
in curriculum construction to carefully prepared 
teachers and curriculum specialists. We realize 
that children need guidance, direction, goals and 
limits, in subject matter as well as in behavior. 

We social studies teachers, then, need to select 
in terms of our own ultimate goals. Too many of 
us teach without asking ourselves, “Why do we 
teach this?” For three decades teachers of the so- 
cial studies have been paying at least lip-service 
to the 16-volume report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies and its conclusion that one of 
the primary objectives of social studies instruc- 
tion was to create “rich and many-sided person- 
alities” to whom the social world was intelligible. 


What is the meaning of this? Can we change per- 
sonality? Can we develop rich and many-sided 
personalities? Do we accept the fact that it is our 
job to help children understand the world about 
them? To help them understand why things are 
as they are, and how to bring about change and 
improve conditions in legitimate and effective 
ways? Perhaps we can give them the experiences 
that will at least improve their personalities by 
helping them to become understanding, apprecia 
tive people; people who weigh the results before 
they demand change; people who think critically 
and try to avoid prejudice. 

If our students are to think critically, and from 
facts, they must have learned that history is not 
only a body of facts but is also a way of work. 
Henry Johnson used to insist that the unique val- 
ues of history were (1) the historical method by 
which facts are determined: the discovery of data, 
the check for reliability, the formulation of hy- 
potheses or points of view, the testing of these, 
and the expression of conclusions; and (2) the 
idea of development of continuity in history: 
things do not happen in a vacuum, there is al- 
ways cause and effect. 

Perhaps any one teacher may be thinking of 
other general goals, or of specific aims for a par- 
ticular unit of study. Regardless of the aim or ob- 
jective, the teacher must always select in terms of 
realizing them. 

We must also select in terms of sheer volume. 
With history exploding in geometric progression, 
all over the world, there is simply too much ma- 
terial to be covered in any high school textbook 
or course of study that this writer has ever seen. 
The teacher of history or government must 
choose between a rich, deep coverage of a few 
things and a skimpy and inadequate coverage of 
many. This selection can be done in many ways. 
One method is to choose a movement whose 
many aspects show the same general pattern of 
development or illustrate the same general prob- 
lem. Such a movement in American history might 
be the opening of the West. In teaching this part 
of our national development at the junior high 
school level, it is good to choose one phase, such 
as the settlement of Oregon. This can be treated 
thoroughly. Next the teacher can show the simi- 
larities and differences between the opening of 
Oregon and that of Texas, California, the Rocky 
Mountain states or the High Plains. This method 
is much superior to the usual method of skim- 
ming the surface in a quick and inadequate treat- 
ment of all aspects of our movement to the Pa- 
cific, 
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A second method of selection is to eliminate 
some things completely. This is always difficult to 
do. We teachers, for example, were taught about 
the colorful presidential campaign of 1840, our 
textbooks describe it, our syllabi always mention 
it. How, then, can we omit it? Yet if we accept 
the extent to which our students forget data, and 
if we think in terms of major objectives, we may 
well decide to eliminate it. 

Finally, we must select in terms of the interest- 
producing quality of the data. There is no real 
reason why, in a junior high school class of aver- 
age ability, a teacher needs to go into detail 
about the controversy over the Second Bank of 
the United States. Other and more interesting 
data will reveal the forces that were shaping the 
nation in the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century. Why should a junior high school class, 
made up largely of girls, have to struggle with the 
technical aspects of Civil War logistics—even if 
they learn the data, will they understand it? Or 
remember it? In a class in civics, not every impor- 
tant Supreme Court decision needs to be studied: 
there are many cases that illustrate almost every 
major change in government or policy, and some 
are more interesting to the young adolescent 
than others. So we must accept, and select, and in 
the third place we must stimulate. 

One of the most effective stimulators of chil- 
dren’s interest is teacher enthusiasm. It is difficult 
to understand how any teacher can be effective 
without enthusiasm, Enthusiasm for and under- 
standing of the social world, enthusiasm for his- 
torical continuity and for the social significance 
of economic, geographical, and political forces, 
enthusiasm for the mastery of content, enthusi- 
asm for the search for truth—all of these must be 
a part of the equipment of the successful social 
studies teacher. Possibly one reason for the lack 
of interest in the social studies among high school 
students is the fact that traditionally school super- 
intendents and principals have assumed that just 
anyone—a gym instructor or the business educa- 
tion teacher—could teach social studies. Seldom 
do these makeshift substitutes have adequate 
knowledge of the content of the areas they are 
called upon to teach, and almost never do they 
have enthusiasm for the values they should be 
seeking. 

Again, we stimulate our students to learn to 
the degree that we become aware of individual 
student interests, of group or social interests, and 
of the adolescent's urge to identify with persons 
he can admire: people of importance, whether 
from the past or the present, need to become real 


people to the young adolescent. We must plan 
our teaching program to take advantage of these 
interests. This does not mean that we must sub- 
scribe to the vicious theory that students should 
study only those things in which they are inter- 
ested. Interest appears and deepens with under- 
standing, with learning, with mastery, but we 
need to introduce unfamiliar materials, and these 
beginnings will be more effective and will pro- 
duce more lasting results if we can hitch them to 
an interest that already exists. 

This means that the social studies teacher who 
would stimulate must be familiar with a wide va- 
riety of materials. The tremendous expansion of 
what are sometimes referred to as “quality paper- 
backs” is helpful in this respect. To cite just a few 
examples: David Shannon’s The Great Depres- 
sion is a fascinating collection of source materials 
on the 1930’s. Marcus Cunliffe’s George Washing- 
ton has recently appeared as a paperback. The 
list grows almost daily. Yet reading materials 
alone will not answer this problem. The social 
studies teacher can provide the stimulation that 
will result in genuine learning and greater reten- 
tion by mastering a variety of visual and auditory 
aids, by becoming familiar with the locality 
where he teaches and with its resources, by con- 
tinually adding to his memory fund of colorful, 
exciting, dramatic, significant episodes in history. 

Stimulation of students is also achieved 
through depth. The student who emerges from a 
senior high school class in social studies with the 
idea that all of the desirable content has been 
compressed into the textbook that he has just stud- 
ied, is not only handicapped by a serious misun- 
derstanding but is probably bored by the thinness 
of the material he has covered. It was mentioned 
above that depth aids retention; depth also stim- 
ulates. Quality and depth are two words that can- 
not be separated in social studies teaching. 

As social studies teachers we can stimulate our 
students by our own curiosity, our own drive to 
keep informed of new research and new interpre- 
tation. Here, for example, the bibliographical es- 
says of the Service Center for Teachers of History 
are available to aid the busy teacher. 

Finally, we stimulate in terms of the level of 
teacher expectation. The social studies teacher 
who expects little, who assumes that students will 
be bored and indifferent, who talks in terms of 
“forgetting,” who is willing to accept a second- 
rate or an indifferent performance from his stu- 
dents, such a teacher will provide little stimula- 
tion in his classroom. 

And, equally importznt, we must repeat. 
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Years ago teachers conducted a great deal of 
drill. Henry Johnson used to argue that students, 
especially young adolescents in junior high 
school, liked repetition, at least a certain amount 
of it. Our folk tales were often based on this; 
younger children love to hear repetition of the 
same adjectives and phrases, and junior high stu- 
dents have not entirely outgrown this pleasure. 
We must determine basic facts, basic to any con- 
cept or understanding we hope to develop, and 
we must repeat these facts until our students 
know them. There are, of course, many ways to 
repeat ideas, concepts, and facts in addition to 
the old question-and-answer drills. Collateral 
reading, written papers of many types, the use of 
fictionalized versions (such as The Tale of Two 
Cities in connection with the study of the French 
Revolution, or of Drums Along the Mohawk 
when studying the New York frontier in the late 
eighteenth century)—there are many devices for 
repeating situations, reviewing concepts previ- 
ously established, bringing up for a second time 
questions of fact and interpretation, and thus in- 
creasing interest and deepening understanding. 

Repetition does not mean that we must wor- 


ship facts. Quite the contrary, we should recog- 
nize facts for what they are: valuable means to 
an end, but not an end in themselves. We cannot 
think without facts; we cannot draw conclusions 
without facts; we cannot make comparisons with- 
out facts. Yet it is the thought, the conclusion, the 
comparison that is important. Perhaps some of 
the lack of student interest in the social studies 
results from the attitude of teachers who have ac- 
cepted the acquisition of factual data as a worthy 
end in itself. 

Instruction in the social studies becomes in- 
creasingly important as we move into an atomic- 
space age and face the prospect of unending 
change. In order to improve instruction in the so- 
cial studies at the junior high school level, we 
must accept, select, stimulate, and provide for 
repetition. We strive for this improvement be- 
cause we believe that boys and girls must under- 
stand the social world, must learn to gather data, 
to formulate intelligent and intelligible opin- 
ions, to, test these opinions, to formulate conclu- 
sions. Only thus will they obtain an awareness of 
the past, an acceptance of historical continuity, 
and a concern for the future. 





A REAPPRAISAL OF METHODS 


(Continued from page 138) 


ing interest in these vital matters in her students. 

In testing it is well to keep a balance between 
essay questions and objective items. There is no 
doubt but that the essay test affords better insight 
into the pupil’s knowledge and understanding of 
history and his grasp of its continuity than does 
the objective test. The essay test will be well 
made if the teacher applies the principles which 
have been laid down for the question. It is well 
to weigh each question so that the student may 
realize its worth and that the teacher may be as 
objective as possible in checking the tests. 

In using the objective test, the teacher should 
remember that the completion form is one of the 
best tests of knowledge of fact. In framing the 
items, one must be careful not to give clues, to 
avoid a series of puzzling blanks, and to be sure 
that there is positively one and only one correct 
response. Where recognition rather than recall is 
expected, multiple choice is a good form. It is one 
of the best ways to test reasoning. In framing this 
form, the teacher should see to it that all the op- 
tions are workable and realistic and that the foils 


are as carefully phrased as the correct response. 
The matching test is a good form for testing spe- 
cific information, recognition of relationships, 
and the ability to classify data. In this type it is 
important that every item could conceivably be 
matched with every option. Options must be in 
category. Provide an excess of several options in 
order to minimize guessing. 

The history teacher must be aware of the ava- 
lanche of events which are taking place about 
her. The disappearance of free security for the 
United States, the dawn of the Atomic Age, the 
partial collapse of Europe, the rise of the colonial 
peoples, and the polarization of the world be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union— 
just to mention some which have occurred since 
1945 i 

945: 

Finally, let us gear our methods to the out- 
comes which we are seeking: historic knowledge, 
ideals, critical thinking, the know-how of re- 
search, an abiding interest in reading civic- 
mindedness, and an awareness of our constantly 
changing world. 





Using Microfilms to Teach 
American History 


Kieran J. Carroll 








HE traditional approach to the teaching 

of those subjects that have been long re- 

garded as academic has been gradually un- 
dergoing significant change. Mathematics, for- 
eign languages, science and the language arts 
have made notable changes in teaching tech- 
niques in keeping with the knowledge acquired 
through investigations into the complexities of 
the learning processes. Proponents of the varied 
theories of learning have gained wide support 
but none have proved conclusive enough to com- 
mand general acceptance. For approximately a 
half century, however, the dictum that learning 
is acquired by doing has been considered basi- 
cally sound. Generally it is this principle that 
serves as the foundation. for the “new” approach 
to the teaching of those subjects in which the 
public seems most interested. 

To suggest that the principle of “learning by 
doing” has been ignored until lately is, to say 
the least, misleading. The new approach to the 
teaching of mathematics, for instance, is not a 
denial of this principle but a reaffirmation of it. 
To become a mathematician, it is maintained, 
one must do the things a mathematician does and 
think as he thinks. To learn a foreign language 
one must learn it as a child does, first hear it 
spoken and then repeat what is heard. The same 
kind of thinking that governs the teaching of 
mathematics and the foreign languages is equally 
evident in the fields of science and the language 
arts. History, however, remains a reluctant devo- 
tee of tradition. It is the purpose of this article 
to suggest that what is being done in other areas 
of the curriculum can also be done in the social 
studies, particularly in the teaching of the history 
of the United States. 

More students take history than understand it. 








Dr. Carroll, a supervisor of secondary education in 
Montgomery County, Maryland, here presents a case 
for the use of microfilms in the teaching of American 
history. 
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This is an unfortunate but not exaggerated ob- 
servation. Seniors in secondary schools frequently 
indicate an interest in becoming mathematicians 
or scientists but rarely is an interest expressed in 
becoming an historian. Perhaps the reason for 
this lack of interest in pursuing a field of vital 
importance in today’s world is to be found in the 
materials used in its teaching. Students seldom 
use or even see the original documents on which 
history is based and without which it would be 
little more than fable. If students are to under- 
stand the purposes of history they must be given 
the opportunity to do the things an historian 
does and be able to buttress interpretation with 
documentation. An original document is in itself 
far more exciting than anything that can be said 
about it. The high school student reads about 
history but only infrequently, if at all, comes into 
direct contact with its sources.! The teaching of 
the history of the United States can be vastly en- 
livened by approaching it from the point of view 
of the historian. 

Until rather recently access to source materials 
was limited and available only in national or pri- 
vate depositories. The use of microfilming tech- 
niques has now put at the student’s disposal a 
wealth of documentary materials that formerly 
were denied him. 

The possibilities of microfilm publications as 
a stimulus to research were recognized years ago. 
A Joint Committee on Materials: for Research 
was established in 1929 by the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Social Science Re- 
search Council to “investigate thoroughly the 
practical significance of innovations in the field 


? The use of primary source material in the teaching of 
history is not novel. It has been suggested before and has 
been defended and condemned. No one, however, has 
proposed the use of microfilms for use on the secondary 
level. Cf. Robert E. Keohane, “Historical Method and 
Primary Sources” in Richard E. Thursfield, Editor, The 
Study and Teaching of American History. Seventeenth 
Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the 
Social Studies, a department of the National Education 
Association, 1946. p. 325 ff. 
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of documentary reproduction.”? The Committee 
enthusiastically endorsed microphotography and 
saw in it an ideal way of providing scholars with 
a ready access to original records while at the 
same time preserving the documents from the 
damage frequent use inevitably causes. The proc- 
ess of microfilming had an added advantage since 
it enabled students to procure exact reproduc- 
tions inexpensively. 

As a result of the demands made for microfilms 
of documents within its custody the National Ar- 
chives has, since its opening in 1936, expanded 
its original facilities and has increased its serv- 
ices. While the Service Records Branch of the 
Archives has made monumental strides in the mi- 
crofilming of its holdings, much remains to be 
done. Some 9,000,000 pages representing about 
250 series of records have been published on over 
g,000 rolls of film.’ Basic sources for research in 
American, European, Far Eastern, and Latin 
American history are now or will soon be avail- 
able. 

An extensive treatment of the nature and cov- 
erage of the National Archives microfilm project 
is not the purpose of this paper. The primary 
concern herein is the use to which these materials 
can be put in a course in American history. The 
potentialities are multiple. Passenger lists of ves- 
sels putting into American ports, for example, 
can stimulate discussions on immigration; the ter- 
ritorial papers can lend excitement to the history 
of the settlement of the West; the treaties signed 
between the United States and various Indian 
tribes can add to an understanding of this vex- 
ing domestic problem; and the diplomatic cor- 
respondence can provide the student with first- 
hand information as to the complexities of inter- 
national relations. 

While each of the series of records has some- 
thing to offer to students in increasing their 
awareness, understanding, and appreciation of 
the stones on which this nation is built, attention 
will here be focused on those records that deal 
with foreign affairs. A study of the history of the 
United States, and not solely its diplomatic his- 
tory, can be developed through a study of its for- 
eign relations. There is available on microfilm 
the entire record of our relations with such coun- 
tries as England, France, Russia, China, and Ja- 


? Albert H. Leisinger, Jr., “The Microfilm Programs of 
the National Archives” in National Microfilm Association. 
Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting. Washington, 
D.C.: The Association, 1959. p. 230. 

* Ibid., p. 233. 


pan from the time diplomatic relations were es- 
tablished with them until 1906. These records in- 
clude despatches from our ministers and ambas- 
sadors abroad, instructions sent by the Depart- 
ment of State to them, consular reports, and notes 
exchanged between the State Department and 
the diplomatic representatives from those coun- 
tries residing in Washington or elsewhere within 
our borders. The use of these documents would 
make it possible for the student to follow such 
events as those leading to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the War of 1812, the acquisition of Flor- 
ida, the annexation of Texas, the Alabama 
Claims and a host of other absorbing aspects of 
American history. Where textbooks, of necessity, 
are confined to a brief and often inadequate 
treatment of important events relating to the his- 
tory of this country, the microfilms are elo- 
quently revealing. Take, for instance, the space 
allotted in a typical secondary history textbook 
to the Alabama Claims and the actual negotia- 
tions that took place. The textbook dismisses the 
claims, after a short discussion of their back- 
ground, with a mere summary of the decisions of 
the tribunal. The microfilms, on the other hand, 
would permit the student to follow this cele- 
brated case as it developed, looking, as it were, 
over the shoulders of the representatives of the 
countries involved. The composition of the tri- 
bunal of arbitration, how its members were se- 
lected, their nationality, and the votes they cast 
on each issue, are all disclosed.* The press closely 
followed the proceedings at Geneva and incited 
bitter feelings among the citizens and public offi- 
cials of both the United States and Great Britain. 
The British member of the tribunal was so con- 
vinced of the legality of his country’s position 
that he voted in the negative or not at all on 
every issue. The reading of the official record re- 
lating to these claims is a wonderful example of 
how problems between nations can be resolved 
even though the contending parties may not be 
in unanimous agreement with the final disposi- 
tion of their differences. 

The use of microfilms provides not only the 
most direct contact with our history but gives the 
student an opportunity to behave as an historian. 
It enables the teacher to introduce the funda- 

(Concluded on page 156) 


*In any discussion of arbitration proceedings to which 
the United States has been party, reference should be 
made to John B. Moore. History and Digest of Interna- 
tional Arbitrations To Which the United States Has Been 
a Party. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1898. (6 volumes) 





OUR CO-AUTHORS: Dr. Henry Graff and Dr. John Krout 


OUR SUBJECT: American history 


OUR AIM: To create the most eye-filling, colorful, and 
authoritative American history text ever produced 


OUR RESULT: 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


A fresh, colorful, personalized In the Chicago area alone 49 out of 53 schools have adopted 
it. It is the first text in 25 years that is completely new in 


reading adventure that has taken more sylvan 
‘ , approach. In all historical literature there is no more fas- 

adoptions than any other history a 
teed Gani ; cinating story than that of our own country. Noted histo- 
of the United States text this year rians, Henry Graff and John Krout of Columbia University, 
have written THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE as exciting narrative; they have presented the 

American story as the dramatic adventure it truly is. 


Vibrant — Imaginative — Engrossing 
Read this paragraph on page 16 for example: 


“What dreams they dreamed! What energies they lavished 
on their projects! Think of the mountains they had to climb 
and the rivers they had to ford. Think of the trees they had 
to uproot and the animals in their path that had to be de- 
stroyed. And, if this is not enough, think, above all, of the 
thousands of men whose names will never be known who 
perished in their search for gold, or for that trail that was 
supposed to be only a hundred miles to the north, or for that 
shelter from the sun or frost that would keep a man alive.” 


e There are over 70 maps, including 7 pages of full-color 


aff, MROVENTURE maps and more than 500 pictures and diagrams. 


AMERICAN HPEOPLE There are end-of-chapter teaching aids — summaries, 
tests, activities, a detailed index, and bibliographies with 
ally Soil Stub a wide range. 


Rand MNally Serva! 


OF THE 


There is an excellent Teachers’ Manual — tested and 
developed by high school teachers. 


There is a Study Guide which helps arouse student 
interest and also relieves you of a great deal of paper work. 


This is an exciting account of American history, with un- 
738 pages questionable scholarship, balanced judgment, and well- 
Price: $5.56 list, $4.17 net integrated, colorful illustrations. 
First published in January, 1959 You will find your teaching more effective when your stu- 
Already in its 5th printing _ dents respond to a text that makes famous people come to 
Now a national leader among life, dramatic events that unfold with breath-taking interest, 
many history texts history that is alive in your classroom. 


Rand McNally will be pleased to send you more complete information on THE ADVENTURE 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. Write your Rand McNally Representative or Rand McNally. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 





OUR AUTHOR: Dr. Ethel E. Ewing 


OUR SUBJECT: World history 


OUR AIM: To create a true world history text that covers 
not only European, but all major societies 


OUR RESULT: 


OUR WIDENING WORLD 


where West 
meets the East 
for the first time 


our 
widening 





740 pages 
Price:$5.56 list 
$4.17 net 
Now in its 

4th printing 


The time has passed when world history can be taught as 
European history with an honorable mention for the rest of 
the world. Rand McNally’s OUR WIDENING WORLD 
is the only high school history textbook which devotes over 
half its content to non-western societies. 


OUR WIDENING WORLD is the only world civilization 


history that looks beyond Europe and the West to humanity 
in all lands and ages — lands we should all know well. 


This text is a cultural study in world understanding that 
your students, present and future, will need if they are to 
meet intelligently the challenges of our troubled era. 
In OUR WIDENING WORLD the seven major societies 
of the world today are examined. These societies are: 
Far Eastern... Western European... Indian 
Anglo-American . . . Moslem 


Latin American... Slavic 


Each account is presented in three parts: 

1. The beginning and development of the society 

2. A portrayal of the society before Western Europe 
brought new ideas and techniques 

3. The present-day struggle of each society to adapt to 
the changes of the recent centuries 


Six KEYS are used to unlock the door 
of these cultures: 
Technology 
Geography 
Organizations of the people for living together 


3 
2. 
3. 
4. Special achievements 
Si 


Interrelations of all parts of the culture 
6. Relationships with other societies 
You will find this text an effective teaching aid. 
A very helpful Teachers’ Manual is available. 


The underlying philosophy of OUR WIDENING WORLD will command your 
attention. Write your Rand McNally Representative or Rand McNally for more 
complete information. We are sure you will be pleased. 


RAND M¢ENALLY & COMPANY P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 





THE AUTHORS: Six distinguished American history scholars 
OUR SUBJECT: American history 


OUR AIM: To produce a series of enrichment reading 
materials for alert students 


OUR RESULT: 


THE CHICAGO HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION SERIES 


A supplementary Here are six important supplementary history books that 


series that will will strengthen your history curriculum. The series repre- 
challenge your abler sents a brilliant study of American eras and provides a fas- 
i cinating insight into and background to American history. 
history students These excellent books will also challenge your abler history 
students to dig deeper into America’s past. Rand McNally 
joins the University of Chicago Press in publishing this new 
series as supplementary history enrichment reading for our 
interested high school students. As you can see, each book 

has been written by a noted authority. 


These books are excellent for class use in American history, 
government and economics. Here is a true enrichment read- 
ing for our most promising American citizens of tomorrow 
— reading that will help give them a penetrating insight into 
our American heritage. Minimum order five copies of a title 
or an assortment of six. 


CHICAGO HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION SERIES 


The Birth of the Republic, 1763-1789 
by Edmund S. Morgan 


The War for Independence: A Military History 
by Howard H. Peckham 


The Response to Industrialism: 1885-1914 
by Samuel P. Hays 


The Perils of Prosperity: 1914-1932 
by William E. Leuchtenburg 


The New Age of Franklin Roosevelt: 1932-1945 
by Dexter Perkins 


The Price of Power: America Since 1945 
by Herbert Agar 


Chicago History of American Civilization Series 


Price: Soft Covers $1.25 list, $1.00 net 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 





OUR AUTHOR: Dr. Harry Heckman 
OUR SUBJECT: Economics 


OUR AIM: To create a set of charts which would clearly illustrate 
for our students the basic structure and function 
of American economics as they affect your students 


OUR RESULT: 


THE ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN LIVING CHARTS 


A new series of 24 colorful wall charts, endorsed by leading 

economic groups, makes it possible for you to present to 

. . your students a dramatic visual portrayal of essential eco- 
our American economic PPR YIE SY , , : 

elie nomic principles. Here is the first simple series of charts in 

principles elementary economics. They will help you and your stu- 

dents understand how and why our economic way of living 

is what it is, and how it has helped make our country strong 

EJ THE NATION'S FINANCES and powerful. The charts are designed to convey a basic 


GOVERNMENT INCOME ° e ° ‘ 
and clear understanding of the keys behind our country’s 


iy Dian ae 
ay TODAY | om greatness and the steps we must take to maintain progress 
and freedom. 


Dramatic, vivid, 
colorful charts that portray 


— ro 


The charts basically cover these: themes: The cultural and 
economic resources of this country ... its freedoms... 
banking structure . . . the role of the federal government 
... production... profit... supply and demand. . . com- 
petition . . . taxation . . . and the essential differences be- 
tween free enterprise and a state-controlled economy. The 
charts are 37” x 37”. Four colors are used functionally to 
highlight important graphic concepts. The charts are 
mounted on a newly designed wall bracket for easy class- 
room use. 





Accompanying Textbook 


The ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN LIVING textbook 

is a simple, brief introduction to fundamental economics. It 

explains in detail all the economic principles illustrated on 

the charts. You can use the text as an independent, elemen- 

tary textbook on economics, either with or without charts. 

Chart 20 A complimentary copy of the text goes with each set of 

charts. A Teachers’ Manual is also available. 24 charts, 

Economics of — with a copy of the textbook, are being sold for $39.75 net, 

American Living Charts with tripod $2 extra. The textbook is $1.80 net, $2.40 list. 
by Dr. Harry Heckman The Teachers’ Manual is $1.05 net, $1.40 list. 
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Writing and Thinking in 
Historical Study 


Virginia S. Deane 








OT LONG ago, stimulated perhaps in 
part by the hue and cry of “why Johnny 
can’t read,” those of us who teach sub- 

jects other than English were sharply reminded, 
and I think rightly so, of our responsibilities for 
the reading power of students. Interest is now di- 
rected to a similar obligation for improving our 
students’ ability to write, implementing in the 
fulfilling of this obligation the materials and 
work of all courses: physics, Latin, and history, as 
well as English. In the search for more effective 
methods of teaching writing, we must carefully 
examine the total experience in composition stu- 
dents have in our schools. History teachers stand 
to profit from such examination, for writing is a 
most necessary concomitant of historical study, 
both as an aid to learning and as a measure of 
the understanding acquired. 


First, writing in the study of history or of other 
social sciences assists students to learn, to memo- 
rize if you will, the details of a story, as, for exam- 
ple, the events of the French Revolution or the 
aspects of the housing problem in Chicago. A stu- 
dent who writes finds out what knowledge he has 
in his head, what facts he commands. 

Writing may also be an aid to interpreting 
reading material or other sources of information. 
An outline or paraphrase of a difficult piece of 
prose, for example, a document, may help the stu- 
dent to see the steps in the composer’s reasoning 
and provide an avenue to his own comprehen- 
sion. A verbal description of information pre- 
sented by a map or a chart indicates whether or 
not the reader has received the communication 
of the cartographer. 

More important than the use of writing in 








This article is a modified version of an address the 
author gave at a meeting of the Teachers’ Council of 
the Independent Schools Association of the Central 
States. Miss Deane teaches social studies at the North 
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learning facts is its contribution to understand- 
ing. Writing requires reasoning, establishing rela- 
tions between events, and developing points of 
view which make learned facts meaningful. Here 
writing for a history student becomes not only a 
method of clarifying his thought, but an actual 
expression of that thought; it reveals the stu- 
dent’s intellectual achievement, his perspective 
on and perception of historical and social situa- 
tions. Increasingly, as they advance academically, 
students are measured by the thoughts they ex- 
press on tests and papers. Their collegiate prog- 
ress in the study of history may reflect their mas- 
tery of information, their “love’’ of medieval chiv- 
alry, or their “sense” of the interdependence of 
nations, but only insofar as their knowledge, 
their “love,” or their “sense” is well communi- 
cated. If the quality of students’ thoughts is to be 
judged by the written expression thereof, then 
surely they deserve to learn to write at least as 
well as they learn to think. 

Writing teaches writing. Regardless of a stu- 
dent’s future, it is hard to imagine a business, a 
profession, or a vocation that does not require 
good writing. Adult writing must often do ex- 
actly what classroom writing of social and histori- 
cal situations does, It must report, summarize, 
analyze, interpret, argue, persuade—all purposes 
served by the writing which can be part of history 
courses. 


One might divide the writing assigned to stu- 
dents of history into two categories. First are what 
should perhaps be termed “exercises.” These are 
limited writings, useful as steps to more demand- 
ing work. In this category, we could include writ- 
ing which summarizes, paraphrases, or interprets 
a point of view found in the student’s reading. 
Such writing helps the student check the accuracy 
of his reading and his retention of both the idea 
that was presented and its supporting evidence. 
There is some merit to be found in having a stu- 
dent write about a subject or issue that he has not 
specifically studied, and about which, therefore, 
he has only a general background of knowledge. 
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The recording of this information may well lead 
him to the assimilation and use of new informa- 
tion. 

Summaries of discussions, prepared in the final 
minutes of a class or at the beginning of the next 
class are another useful form of “exercise.” 
While discussion is a major device used by history 
teachers to stimulate thought and clarify what 
students are learning, writing has the advantage 
of greater precision. It allows each student, in- 
deed requires him, to complete his thought, to 
support his idea in some logical order. A student 
is more likely to remember what he wrote than 
what he said, and it is easier for him to correct 
his thinking if it is spread out in front of him. 
Even in small classes, time does not always per- 
mit pushing all students to the conclusion of their 
thoughts. Quick students easily dominate discus- 
sion. Written reports of various parts of the dis- 
cussion give a more equal opportunity to all stu- 
dents. 

Note-taking is, of course, still another kind of 
written “exercise.” Taking notes on discussions, 
lectures, or on what one has read requires the sift- 
ing of that which is pertinent from that which is 
not. It is a method of condensing, for review or 
for memorizing, that which a student needs to 
know in order to reason further. Outlining serves 
a similar purpose. Personally, I prefer to assign 
outlines for which a student must develop a given 
plan or create one of his own. To think out his 
own main topics requires that a student figure out 
the significant relationships of the facts described 
in the material he has read. 

A most valuable exercise is the composition of 
test questions, A student can suggest the extent 
and quality of his learning by the questions he 
finds to ask about the facts he knows. Designing 
test questions helps students to figure out what is 
worth remembering and, incidentally, provides a 
frontal attack on pre-examination jitters. 


Ultimately more important than what I have 
referred to as “exercises” is the writing of narra- 
tive exposition, imaginative stories, and critical 
essays. These are the most significant tasks history 
students face. 

Narrative exposition has two major requisites 
—detail, and an order established to convey the 
meaning of the detail. Most simply, it may be a 
chronological story, but within its general form 
decisions must be made as to which “inner” 
events are worthy of emphasis. A narrative con- 
cerning the Battle of Hastings requires, for exam- 
ple, a decision as to when, actually, the battle be- 


gan—with William’s landing, with Harold’s re- 
turn from Stamford Bridge, or with the clash of 
arms? In his writing, more than in his oral re- 
ports, a student must decide how to distinguish 
one action from another; and his choices will be 
reflected in his paragraphing. Shall he tell the 
story first from the Saxon side, then from the Nor- 
man side? Shall he inter-weave the two, breaking 
the narrative at points of significant maneuvers? 
Does he come to see, perhaps, that to insure un- 
derstanding of the event he must point out fac- 
tors other than time which do determine the out- 
come of battles—leadership, equipment, terrain, 
morale, etc.? Reasoning of this sort is essential to 
the writing of an analytical and interpretive es- 
say. 


Before discussing this type of essay further, I 
would like to call attention to the value of imagi- 
native compositions in the study of history. These 
require students to create details of feelings and 
attitudes which may have directed the actions we 
call “historical events.” Such compositions might 
be organized around, for example, dialogue be- 
tween two workmen constructing Iknahton’s tem- 
ple at Amarna. Or students can be asked to re- 
create a limited scene; for example, the moment 
when news of William’s landing reached the 
Saxon camp. While this writing must be tem- 


pered with known facts, it enlists the student’s 
participation in long-past events; it stimulates 
his interest, his capacity to appreciate unfamiliar 
situations; it may guide him toward an under- 
standing of human motivations, surely an impor- 
tant aim of historical study. 


At the core of the critical essay is, of course, 
an understanding of relationships. A written ac- 
count which merely narrates is not properly an 
essay. Any writing, short or long, which prompts 
students to establish connections is valuable to 
their learning. Henry Bragdon’s article, ““Teach- 
ing Writing Through History,” in the Atlantic 
(November 1959) offers many useful examples. 
Writing of relationships between known facts 
helps students establish patterns which are useful 
for the analysis of new topics. An important kind 
of relationship is that which exists between a 
whole, often a generalized concept such as feu- 
dalism or Renaissance, and its distinctive ingre- 
dients. Among the most significant relationships 
we can expect students to seek out and under- 
stand are those dealing with cause and effect. 
Here writing can help students to discriminate 
between actual cause-and-effect situations and 
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those situations that are merely symptoms of 
change. 

The mature student of history has a grasp of 
general concepts and knows how to apply them. 
The writing of critical essays helps to develop 
this maturity. An essay presents an idea, a theme, 
which the student must show grows out of the 
limited relationships described in the main body 
of the paper. Critical essays can be of differing 
lengths and various preparation. They can be or- 
ganized outside of class but written in class. The 
latter procedure has the advantage, I think, of al- 
lowing the student to concentrate on the quality 
of his information and thought as he prepares his 
topic, and then forcing him to concentrate on the 
quality of his expression as he works in class un- 
der pressure of time. However we select such es- 
say assignments, we probably teach most effec- 
tively when we, to paraphrase one of my most 
revered professors, “vary our poison.” 


One thing is common to all of the writing I am 
urging history teachers to require. All of it calls 
for exact description of detail and an arrange- 
ment of that detail which will reveal relation- 
ships. Sentences and paragraphs distinguish 
among and link together events, situations, and 
factors. If a student’s analysis of an event is 
faulty, his sentences will subordinate erroneously; 
his vocabulary will not describe what in effect did 
happen; and his paragraphing will not assist his 
reader to follow his reasoning. It is easier, of 
course, to talk of “Magellan’s circumnavigation’”’ 
than to refer to the “circumnavigation of one of 
Magellan’s ships,” but only the latter phrase prop- 
erly describes the facts, for Magellan was killed 
in the Philippines and did not complete the voy- 
age. 

Critical writing also profits from economical 
and appropriate word choice. The difference be- 
tween “and” and “but” may be vital; the choice 
of “when” or “during” instead of “after” may 
shift a whole historical concept. Many words have 
emerged from historical situations; for example, 
“boycott” and “martinet.”’ Historical study and 
the writing of history can contribute much to a 
student’s understanding of his own language and 
of its development. 

Naturally, problems arise if considerable writ- 


ing is demanded of history students. Where will 
the teacher find the time to instruct the class in 
such writing and to correct the papers? Already 
concerned with the accuracy of the content, can 
a history teacher also worry about paragraphing, 
sentence construction, and spelling? If writing is, 
as I believe it to be, essentially a measure of the 
quality of thought, then time for it and for its 
correction must take precedence over other mat- 
ters. No teacher enjoys pruning his course, but I 
am convinced that each time we do this our 
teaching improves. Perhaps history classes should 
meet, as do many English classes, only four days 
a week, leaving the fifth period for individual 
conferences. It is also possible that we can exploit 
more fully the writing we have been assigning. 
Although the frequency of writing bears some re- 
lation to a student’s increasing facility with the 
skill, far better that we make sure each paper is 
truly an avenue to improved composition than 
that we merely provide an opportunity for the 
student to perpetuate poor form. It would seem 
wise, especially at the ninth- and tenth-grade 
level, to establish check points at which the 
teacher will make sure that a student’s intermedi- 
ate steps are leading toward a good final design. 

Cooperative planning with other departments, 
especially with English teachers, can be most val- 
uable. Good writing is encouraged by good read- 
ing. History classes need to supplement texts with 
documents, novels, biographies, and well com- 
posed monographs, but general reading lists 
should contain historical works as well as impor- 
tant literary writings. The spacing of papers can 
be arranged so that students have a continuing 
writing experience with opportunity to apply cor- 
rections made in one course to writing done in 
another. It is worth our while to trade ideas on 
the teaching of vocabulary, for every course has 
special terms we expect students to learn. There 
is value in different approaches, but as we bor- 
row examples from other classes, we can help stu- 
dents see how words contribute to their total ac- 
ademic progress, regardless of the subject being 
studied. 

Finally, history teachers should themselves 
write. By practicing the art, teachers learn to see 
more clearly the students’ problems and to de- 
vise ways of helping them. 





Reading maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man. 


—Francis Bacon 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 125) 


support—to prevent it from becoming merely a 
forum for invective—to strengthen its shield of the 
new and the weak—and to enlarge the area in 
which its writ may run. 

Finally, to those nations who would make 
themselves our adversary, we offer not a pledge 
but a request: that both sides begin anew the 
quest for peace, before the dark powers of de- 
struction unleashed by science engulf all human- 
ity in planned or accidental self-destruction. 

We dare not tempt them with weakness. For 
only when our arms are sufficient beyond doubt 
can we be certain beyond doubt that they will 
never be employed. 

But neither can two great and powerful groups 
of nations take comfort from our present course— 
both sides overburdened by the cost of modern 
weapons, both rightly alarmed by the steady 
spread of the deadly atom, yet both racing to al- 
ter that uncertain balance of terror that stays the 
hand of mankind’s final war. 


So let us begin anew—remembering on both 
sides that civility is not a sign of weakness, and 
sincerity is always subject to proof. Let us never 
negotiate out of fear. But let us never fear to ne- 
gotiate. 

Let both sides explore what problems unite us 
instead of belaboring those problems which di- 
vide us. 

Let both sides, for the first time, formulate seri- 
ous and precise proposals for the inspection and 
control of arms—and bring the absolute power to 
destroy other nations under the absolute control 
of all nations. 

Let both sides seek to invoke the wonders of 
science instead of its terrors. Together let us ex- 
plore the stars, conquer the deserts, eradicate dis- 
ease, tap the ocean depths and encourage the arts 
and commerce. 

Let both sides unite to heed in all corners of 
the earth the command of Isaiah—to ‘undo the 
heavy burdens (and) let the oppressed go 
free.” 

And if a beachhead of co-operation may push 
back the jungles of suspicion, let both sides join 
in creating a new endeavor—not a new balance 
of power, but a new world of law, where the strong 
are just and the weak secure and the peace pre- 


served. 


All this will not be finished in the first one 
hundred days. Nor will it be finished in the first 
one thousand days, nor in the life of this Admin- 
istration, nor even perhaps in our lifetime on this 
planet. But let us begin. 


In your hands, my fellow citizens, more than 
mine, will rest the final success or failure of our 
course, Since this country was founded, each gen- 
eration of Americas has been summoned to give 
testimony to its national loyalty. The graves of 
young Americans who answered the call to serv- 
ice surround the globe. 

Now the trumpet summons us again—not asa 
call to bear arms, though arms we need—not as a 
call to battle, though embattled we are—but a call 
to bear the burden of a long twilight struggle, 
year in and year out, “rejoicing in hope, patient 
in tribulation”—a struggle against the common 
enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, disease and 
war itself. 

Can we forge against these enemies a grand 
and global alliance, north and south, east and 
west, that can assure a more fruitful life for all 
mankind? Will you join in that historic effort? 

In the long history of the world, only a few 
generations have been granted the role of defend- 
ing freedom in its hour of maximum danger. I do 
not shrink from this responsibility—I welcome it. 
I do not believe that any of us would exchange 
places with any other people or any other genera- 
tion. The energy, the faith, the devotion which 
we bring to this endeavor will light our country 
and all who serve it—and the glow from that fire 
can truly light the world. 


And so, my fellow Americans: Ask not what 
your country can do for you—ask what you can 


do for your country. 

My fellow citizens of the world: Ask not what 
America will do for you, but what together we 
can do for the freedom of man. 

Finally, whether you are citizens of America or 
citizens of the world, ask of us here the same high 
standards of strength and sacrifice which we ask 
of you. With a good conscience our only sure re- 
ward, with history the final judge of our deeds, 
let us go forth to lead the land we love, asking 
His blessing and His help, but knowing that here 
on earth God’s work must truly be our own. 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








Burr W. Phillips 

Burr W. Phillips, Professor Emeritus of History 
and Education, University of Wisconsin, and 
past president of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, died in Honolulu, Hawaii, on 
December 1, 1960, at the age of 68. Professor 
Phillips, who had been in ill health for several 
years, was in Hawaii visiting his brother at the 
time of his death. 

Professor Phillips had a long and distinguished 
career in education, and during his many years of 
teaching earned special recognition as a master 
teacher, both in Wisconsin High School and in 
his classes at the University of Wisconsin. He be- 
gan his teaching in 1912 in a two-room school at 
Bear Creek, Wisconsin. Later he taught at Ripon 
High School in Wisconsin and joined the faculty 
at the University of Wisconsin in 1922. He re- 
tired from active teaching in 1959 after 48 years 
of service to the profession, teaching at every grade 
level from kindergarten to post-graduate semi- 
nars. 

He was a scholar whose great skill and deepest 
affection centered on his teaching. 

During his many years of service he helped pre- 
pare thousands of high school youth for life by 
giving them insight into our history and culture, 
and inspired many to continue to work in the 
profession of teaching. Through his work in the 
university, he helped prepare hundreds of teach- 
ers who will remember him as a kind and con- 
siderate person who adhered to high standards of 
scholarship and ethics. 

Scholarship, humility, and a sense of highest 
responsibility—these things he brought to the 
classroom, together with his specialized knowl- 
edge of teaching and a consideration for other 
people. His greatest memorial will be the perpet- 
uation of his teaching carried forward through 
the years by the teachers he has prepared. His 
many friends who hold him in such high esteem, 
and whose lives he has influenced, will remember 
him as a scholar, as a gentle and kind person who 
devoted his life to helping others, and who up- 
held high standards in every life endeavor. 

His influence and contributions extend beyond 
the United States, especially to West Germany, 


where he journeyed on five assignments after 
World War II to help in the reconstruction of the 
German educational system. There he made 
many warm friendships, and during a sabbatical 
in 1957-58 returned to Germany to renew profes- 
sional and personal contacts. 

Professor Phillips served as president of the 
National Council for the Social Studies in 1946. 
He served for many years on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the NCSS and on various committees. He 
edited the Tenth Yearbook of the NCSS on In- 
Service Growth of Social Studies Teachers, which 
has been widely used in teacher education pro- 
grams. To these tangible evidences of his contri- 
butions, must be added the many anonymous con- 
tributions which he made to the growth and de- 
velopment of the NCSS during many difficult 
times. He was always ready to contribute his time 
and energies to the welfare of the NCSS. 

In addition to his active professional work and 
membership in the NCSS, Professor Phillips was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa honorary society, the 
American Historical Association, the National 
Education Association, the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, and the Wisconsin Council for 
the Social Studies. 

Professor Phillips’ only immediate survivor is 
his brother, Dr. Lyle G. Phillips of Honolulu. 
However, he will be sorely missed by his many 
friends and acquaintances within the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 


Pan American Day and Pan 
American Week 

1961 Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week will be celebrated on Friday, April 14, and 
the week of April g-14. 

The observance of Pan American Day and Pan 
American Week provides an opportunity to em- 
phasize the significance of the work of the Organ- 
ization of American States. The OAS anticipates 
that this year greater importance than ever be- 
fore will be attached to this annual celebration, 
and will be pleased to cooperate with teachers in 
any plans they may be making for the observance 
of these occasions. For further information, con- 
tact Mr. Miguel Aranguren, Chief, Division of 
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General Information, Pan American Union, 


Washington 6, D.C. 


40th Annual Meeting Speeches 

Tape recordings of various speeches at the Bos- 
ton meeting are available from Mr. Donald R. 
Quayle, WGBH, 84 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge 39, Massachusetts. Speeches recorded were 
those at the assemblies, general sessions, and 
luncheons. 

The tape recordings are available for $10 per 
speech including the cost of the tape and $4 per 
speech if the tape is supplied. 


Books for Asian Students 

The Asia Foundation has for the past six years 
sponsored a Books for Asian Students Program to 
provide Asian faculties, students, and libraries 
with needed books and journals. Over one and 
one-half million books and more than a quarter 
of a million journals have been sent to thousands 
of Asian institutions in this time. 

The program is unique in the sense that distri- 
bution has been handled by Foundation repre- 
sentatives in fifteen countries of Asia. Books are 
selected from donations made by the American 
people to meet specific needs of education institu- 
tions and personnel as spelled out by these rep- 
resentatives. 

As the program becomes known in Asia, re- 
quests for books increase proportionately. Hun- 
dreds of student groups, American publishers, li- 
braries, booksellers, and individuals in the 
United States have helped to meet these requests; 
but it is necessary to seek new sources of dona- 
tion. 

Categories of books desired are history, psychol- 
ogy, literature, art, music, classics, Asian studies, 
philosophy, comparative religion, anthropology, 
sociology, science, technology, education, social 
welfare, economics, business, law, journalism, and 
geography and books at the secondary level, ex- 
cept foreign languages. Scholarly, scientific, and 
technical journals in runs of five years or more 
are also desired. 

University, college, and secondary level books 
in good condition and published after 1945 are 
requested. Works by standard authors published 
before 1945 are also needed. 

Shipping instructions: The Asia Foundation 
will pay transportation costs from the donor to 
San Francisco and thence to Asia. Books may be 
shipped by the following methods only: Educa- 
tional Materials rate parcel post in packages un- 
der 70 pounds (reimbursement for which will be 


sent on receiving donor's postal receipt); or if 
quantity is large by motor freight (truck) collect 
(not Railway Express or moving van). 

Books may be shipped in ordinary cardboard 
cartons securely tied. 

All shipments or questions concerning catego- 
ries, criteria, shipping, and program details 
should be addressed to: Books for Asian Students, 
21 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


Washington Seminar 

Washington and New York City again will 
serve as a laboratory for social studies teachers 
who are interested in these two cities and their 
feature attractions, the U.S. government and the 
United Nations. The opportunity for this experi- 
ence is provided by the sixth annual Washington- 
United Nations Seminar, jointly sponsored by the 
National Council for the Social Studies and the 
Division of Travel Service of the NEA. Six weeks 
have been allotted for this year’s program, with 
the initial five weeks in Washington beginning 
on June 25. 

Among the highlights of this unique Seminar 
will be a study of policy-making with the Presi- 
dent’s assistants in the White House Executive 
Offices and Congressional leaders on Capitol 
Hill. Execution of these policies is explored in 
behind-the-scenes sessions at the Pentagon and at 
such other departments as Treasury, Labor, In- 
terior, and Health, Education, and Welfare. Im- 
portant government research activities come to 
light during visits to the National Institutes of 
Health and the National Bureau of Standards. 

Emphasis during the final two weeks will be 
placed upon a careful examination of U. S. for- 
eign policy and the role of the United Nations 
today. For implementation of this part of the pro- 
gram, a day-long session is scheduled at the De- 
partment of State, as well as meetings at the Or- 
ganization of American States and the United 
States Information Agency. Foreign embassies are 
also to receive attention. 

In New York City the agenda calls for two full 
days at the United Nations in meetings with top 
officials, and visits to the U. S. Mission to the 
U. N., two foreign missions, and the World Af- 
fairs Center. 

As a special feature this year, participants will 
have an opportunity to witness an on-the-scene 
re-enactment of the Battle of Manassas Junction. 
Other events will include a “get-together” picnic 
at historic Great Falls, and weekly dinner meet- 
ings with guest speakers. 

In Washington, participants will live in one of 
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Evanston, Illinois 





NEW—For Secondary School Teachers 
EFFECTIVE READING IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
by Dr. D. L. Shepherd 


A Handbook on ways to help students 
read social studies materia's effectively 


¢ Lists fundamental skills needed for effective reading of the subject area 
¢ Suggests techniques for diagnosing students’ proficiency in reading these 


* Describes teaching procedures and techniques for such skills as using parts 
of a book, locating and using sources of information, correct vocabulary usage, 
deriving accurate, organized ideas from reading 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Elmsford, New York 








the city’s leading air-conditioned hotels; in New 
York at the Belmont Plaza Hotel. Tours are in- 
cluded in both cities, and a Broadway show will 
be one of the highlights of the New York visit. 
Several afternoons and all weekends will be used 
to visit places of historical and cultural interest. 

Altogether, nearly 100 officials of the govern- 
ment, United Nations, and private organizations 
participate in the Seminar program. A workshop 
atmosphere prevails, with informal briefings and 
discussions as well as social occasions which help 
teachers from all parts of the United States to 
share experiences. Of major importance to teach- 
ers are the many materials which are made avail- 
able for classroom use. For those seeking gradu- 
ate credit, the following colleges and universities 
will cooperate: New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City (contact Donald §S, Overturf, Dean of 
Admissions and Records); Mankato State Col- 
lege, Mankato, Minnesota (contact W. N. Free- 
man, Director of Special Services); and Univer- 
sity of Kansas City (contact Hugh W. Speer, 
Dean of the School of Education). 

For a social studies teacher the Washington- 
United Nations Seminar answers the need for in- 
tensifying student interest through first-hand ex- 
periences in the capital of the United States and 


the capital of the world. For further information, 
write the Division of Travel Service, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


A Request for help from the 
American Anthropological 
Association 


Informal indications of increasing interest on 
the part of those concerned with secondary school 
curricula in making more use of anthropology has 
led the Executive Board of the American Anthro- 
pological Association to appoint a Committee on 
Anthropology in Secondary Schools to look into 
the situation. The Committee's first task is to 
gather information on the extent and focus of this 
interest among teachers and other educators, the 
kinds of courses now being taught or the way in 
which anthropological data are incorporated into 
courses, the texts currently available, etc. 

Although anthropologists have not taken the 
initiative in developing an interest in their field 
among students below the college level, attention 
to this area is being forced upon us by the growing 
realization among high school students and 
teachers that anthropology can contribute to gen- 
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eral education, as well as offer career possibilities. 

The Committee solicits help in compiling data, 
and will appreciate information of any kind that 
might provide leads for further inquiry, as well as 
details on existing programs. Anyone who knows 


of current interest in anthropology in their local 
high schools, or who has knowledge of any kind 
pertinent to this inquiry, is urged to write to the 
Committee Chairman, Malcolm Collier, 5632 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





USING MICROFILMS 


(Continued from page 144) 


mentals of historical criticism to the class. A docu- 
ment can be examined to determine both its au- 
thenticity and credibility. It is not difficult to es- 
tablish the fact that the microfilmed documents 
are authentic but occasionally errors appear in 
the contents. The skills or methods used to de- 
tect these inaccuracies are of immeasurable value 
in helping the student develop the ability to 
think critically and weigh rather than accept 
what is offered as evidence. For example, there is 
among the microfilmed documents relating to the 
territorial papers of Colorado a letter from Gov- 
ernor Cummings dated December 14, 1867, and 
addressed to Secretary of State Seward. The letter 
should have been dated December 14, 1866, as is 
clear from the context, the date of receipt 
stamped on it; and finally and most convincingly, 
an examination of the records of the dates of serv- 
ice of the Governors of Colorado reveal that 
Alexander Cummings was no longer Governor of 
that territory in December of 1867. 

The use of microfilm publications in a course 
in United States history would have to be supple- 
mented by a small, but selective, classroom li- 
brary. It would suffice if such a library contained 
a basic general history of this country, perhaps 
Morison and Commager; a diplomatic history, 
either Bemis or Bailey; Billington’s work on 
westward expansion; Handlin’s writings on im- 
migration; and similar volumes on business, la- 
bor, social and cultural history. All of these areas, 
excepting diplomatic history, are referred to but 
not developed in the microfilmed documents. 
The possibilities latent in the use of these ma- 
terials is almost endless. Their major merit is pre- 
cisely this: They can be used to introduce any 
aspect of our history and in so doing enable the 
student to participate in what goes into the writ- 
ing of history. Another and not incidental advan- 
tage in the use of these materials is that they help 
students to read in order to learn history.° 


While emphasizing the advantages that the use 
of microfilms has over the traditional textbook 
approach to the teaching of history no mention 
has been made of its practicality. Inseparable 
from any consideration of its merits is its cost. 
One of the first questions any budgetary-minded 
person would raise would undoubtedly relate to 
the expenses involved. Would, for instance the 
implementation of such a program require the 
purchase of a microfilm reader for each student? 
If so, the whole idea might be dismissed as finan- 
cially prohibitive. 

Individual microfilm readers would not be nec- 
essary. The Remington-Rand corporation has 
on the market a device that permits the project- 
ing of microfilm onto a screen. One such projec- 
tor would suffice for an entire class. The cost of 
this device is approximately $300, slightly more 
than a set of textbooks but with greater life ex- 
pectancy. A roll of microfilm would require an 
expenditure of from three to four dollars, an out- 
lay that, assuming reasonable care of the film, 
would be but rarely repeated, Even the purchase 
of a projector, though preferable, would not be 
necessary. A microfilm roll usually comprising 
some 100 feet and containing from 3,000 to 
3,500 frames or pages can be cut into individual 
frames and mounted. These mounts would be of 
the 35 mm. variety and usable in the projectors 
with which schools are now equipped. The cost 
of mounting is roughly from one to two cents per 
frame. 

To summarize, the use of microfilm publica- 
tions has many decided advantages. Too, it pro- 
vides the student with the opportunity to work 
as an historian works, and it is relatively inexpen- 
sive. 


* Cf. Helen McCracken Carpenter and Marian A. Young. 
“Reading to Learn History: Suggestions for Methods and 
Materials.” The Study and Teaching of American History, 
op. cit., p. 285 ff. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications 


Louis M. Vanaria 








Great Decisions... 1961 


The “Great Decisions” program of the Foreign 
Policy Association-World Affairs Center is already 
underway for 1961. Offered nationally since 1955, 
“Great Decisions” is an annual review of the 
most important international problems facing 
the people and the government of the United 
States. Fact Sheet Kits, at $1.50 each, contain an 
introductory booklet, 8 Fact Sheets, 8 Opinion 
Ballots, reading lists, discussion questions, tips for 
discussion leaders, and tips for discussion partici- 
pants. Topics include “Deadlock Over Germany,” 
“Soviet Challenge & World Leadership,” 
“France and Western Unity,” “Japan—Future of 
an Ally,” “South Africa and an Exposive Con- 
tinent,” ““The Americas in Jeopardy,” “Arms and 
Survival,” and “Blueprints for the World Econ- 
omy.” Write to FPA-WAC, 345 E. 46 St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Economic Realities 


In the past year, U.S. factory payrolls have 
dropped by 500,o00—including 160,000 in steel, 
100,000 in automobiles and 100,000 in machinery. 
Steel production is operating at less than 50 per- 
cent of capacity, and the American economy con- 
tinues in a state of “high-level stagnation.” 

Intended as an introduction to the American 
economy for visitors from abroad, Economic 
Forces in the U.S.A. in Facts and Figures (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
253 p., 1960, 75 cents) presents information and es- 
sential facts on the United States, its people, la- 
bor force, and economy. 

On the brighter side is How America’s Abun- 
dance Works for Peace (Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 17 p. 1960, 20 cents) 
which describes the Food-for-Peace program un- 
der which our abundance is shared with less for- 
tunate nations of the world. 

A recent arrival is Labor and Management— 
Partners in the U.S. Economy (New York Times 
Office of Educational Activities, 229 West 43rd 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 15 p.) which is sent to 


teachers who use the Times in the classroom. 
Write for details of the program. A. H. Raskin, 
labor reporter for the Times, prepared this his- 
torical survey and projection into the next dec- 
ade. 


“For All Children”’ 


As its contribution to the observance of Hu- 
man Rights Day, UNESCO has prepared a dis- 
play set illustrating the “Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child.” Entitled “For All Chil- 
dren,” the display set consists of 10 photographs 
(1114 x 111) illustrating the 10 principles of the 
Declaration, plus printed titles and captions. An 
accompanying Discussion Guide, designed for use 
by secondary school teachers, contains suggested 
arrangements for displaying the photographs. 
“For All Children” is available for $1.00 from the 
UNESCO Publications Center, 801 Third Ave., 
New York 22. 

UNESCO Information Manual No. 1—“What 
Is UNESCO?” is intended as detailed background 
documentation for use by teachers. Single copies 
are free. “UNESCO At Your Service” (rev. ed.) 
describes the free and inexpensive materials cur- 
rently available. Write to Public Liaison Divi- 
sion New York Office of UNESCO, Room 2201, 
United Nations, N.Y. 


The Farmer 


The 1961 National Policies of County and 
State Farm Bureaus and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation will be based on resolutions 
adopted at their 42nd annual meeting in Denver. 
The text of these policies appears in the Decem- 
ber 19, 1960 official Newsletter of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Write to the Newslet- 
ter at 425 13th St., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 

The 1960 Yearbook of Agriculture, Power to 
Produce (Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 480 p. $2.25 clothbound) is an ac- 
count of the mechanical] revolution in farming— 
of the tremendous change from horse-and-buggy 
to automation in agriculture and what it means 
to all of us. 
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New Nations 


The U.S. Department of State publishes a new 
series of booklets entitled “The Newly Independ- 
ent Nations.” Titles on my desk include Libya, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Sudan, Jordan, Israel, In- 
dia, Viet-Nam, Malaya, and Korea. Available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, each 
costs 5 cents except for Korea, which is 15 cents. 

Korea is the subject of a recent Headline Book. 
Korea: Dilemma of Underdeveloped Country 
(FPA-WAC, 345 E. 46 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
62 p. 35 cents) as written by Clarence N. 
Weems, former political adviser to the military 
governor, who has a life-long professional and 
personal interest in Korea. He calls Korea “one 
of the key countries which serve as laboratories 
in the world-wide test of strength between the 
two great-power blocs, representing two opposed 
ideologies, led by the United States and the 
U.S.S.R.” 

Introduction to India (American Association 
of University Women, 2401 Virginia Ave., N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 50 p. $1.00) by Beatrice P. 
Lamb, an expert on India, reviews succinctly the 
principal facets of Indian life and the fundamen- 
tal economic, social, and political questions for 
which India is seeking answers. A brief, but care- 
fully selected, bibliography points the way to- 
ward study in greater depth of specific areas of 
concern. A map is appended. 

The Republic of the Ivory Coast (French em- 
bassy, 972 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 32p. 
free) is part of a colorful series on France's for- 
mer colonies in Africa. Ninety percent of the peo- 
ple of the Ivory Coast earn a living from agricul- 
ture. 

For a study of the perception, cultural aware- 
ness, and social attitudes of American children 
in early childhood, as reflected in and through 
their questions and comments after viewing mo- 
tion pictures depicting daily life activities in a 
non-western culture, see Stephanie Hinkson, 
American Children’s Questions About Life in In- 
dia Society for Oriental Studies, Claremont Grad- 
uate School, Claremont, Calif., 33 p. $1.00). 

Our favorite story concerning a student’s ques- 
tion about India is told by Jack Abramowitz. In 
a world history class for slow learners in a big- 
city vocational high school, Jack showed a film on 
India. At the end of the class, one of the boys 
asked him, “Say Teach, those people in the film— 
they really Indians?” “Why of course,” replies 
Jack. And the response, “But where their feath- 
ers? 


Volkswagen Go Home 


West Germany’s postwar recovery can be seen 
easily with the help of a few statistics. She pro- 
duces two and one-half times as much today as 
she did before the war. By 1951, her exports had 
surpassed those of an undivided prewar Ger- 
many. Since then, they have more than trebled, 
making Germany the largest exporting nation in 
the Free World after the United States. While we 
worry about capital outflow, gold losses, and bal- 
ance of payment deficits, Germany’s gold and for- 
eign exchange holdings grow at an annual rate of 
about $2 billion. Prices of goods in Germany have 
doubled, but average wages have tripled. More 
details appear in the December 1960 Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York Monthly Review (sent 
on request each month—write to Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, New York 45, N.Y.), and in 
Five Points For Student Discussion on Germany 
(Press Division, German Embassy, 1742-44 R 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 14 p. free). 


Hard Choices 


Hard Choices ... The Realities of Economic 
Development at Home and Abroad (League of 
Women Voters, 1026 17th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 47 p. Dec. 1960, 50 cents) reviews the 
capabilities of our economy, the complexities of 
the world economy, and the challenge of world 
development. Increased aid to underdeveloped 
countries “will require adjustments of economic 
policy and even short-run economic sacrifices. It 
may mean a continuance of present levels of taxa- 
tion or even tax increases. And it could even 
mean that temporarily the jobs of some individ- 
uals will be disrupted, some industries dislo- 
cated, some communities depressed. The 
claims on our resources will be heavy, the need 
for self-discipline great, the choices hard.” 

Speaking of “hard choices,” President Ken- 
nedy’s margin of victory in the popular vote aver- 
aged less than one vote for each precinct across 
the nation. How can the new President's burden 
of office be lightened? “Should help consist largely 
in simplifying the governmental stucture so that, 
supposedly, it will be easier to manage?” “Or 
should it take quite the opposite course, calling 
on more people, more agencies, and more de- 
vices?” These are some of the questions discussed 
in The Presidency: What Can Be Done To 
Lighten Its Burdens? (Center For Information 
on America, Washington, Connecticut, 35, cents). 
This is the 87th in the “Vital Issues” series is- 
sued monthly. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


Alaska: U.S.A. 22% minutes; color or black- 
and-white; rental, apply. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 

This colorful film is specifically designed to 
show how the people of Alaska are developing 
their state; to illustrate the geographic features, 
history, resources, and national beauty of the 
country, and to emphasize Alaska’s economic im- 
portance to the United States, and her strategic 
position in our line of defense. In carrying out 
these objectives the film also arouses interest in 
Alaska as a new frontier. 

Historic and geographic features in Alaska ar¢ 
highlighted, with animated maps explaining the 
events and areas important to an understanding 
of the new state, its way of life, and its relation 
to other parts of the world. 

Throughout the film emphasis is placed on 
Alaska’s people and how they are solving the 
problems of agriculture, industry and transporta- 
tion. 

The state of Alaska is depicted as a country 
still largely undeveloped, rich in natural re- 
sources of land and sea. Scenes showing these re- 
sources include lumbering, waterpower, fishing, 
mining, and agriculture. We see homesteads with 
their potato farms and dairying. Brief visits are 
made to the cities of Juneau, Ketchikan, Sitka, 
and Skagway. 

There are also brief sequences on the tourist in- 
dustry, the importance of air transportation, and 
new road building. The film ends with a consid- 
eration of Alaska’s position along polar routes. 
We see a view of the DEW LINE, and we learn 
why this warning system is so important for the 
defence of the United States and Canada. 

Alaska: U.S.A. does much to correct false im- 
pressions concerning this state. It is not pictured 
as a land of Eskimos and ice and snow. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it over-corrects by showing no winter 
scenes at all. It is excellent on the resources of 
Alaska and the promise which the forty-ninth 
state holds for the future. Most impressive is the 
way in which the film deals with the everyday 
life of the settlers and the sense of looking in on 
a fast-growing region. 


Motion Pictures 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1 

Paris: The City and The People. 11 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $60; color, $110. A dialogue between a 
visiting American and a Parisian provide the framework 
for a visual tour of the famous city. The history of the 
city is reviewed and sequences portray Paris as a center of 
culture, industry, and government. 

Netherlands: Past and Present. 11 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $60; color, $110. This film presents the Neth- 
erlands as it is today—a harmonious blend of old and 
new, of historic tradition and modern development. We 
examine both rural and urban life, and see many of the 
traditional occupations of the people. There is an interest- 
ing sequence on the reclamation of flat low-lands from 
the sea. 

Conserving Our Soil Today. 11 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $60; color, $110. Latest techniques and experiments 
in soil conservation are shown in this film, such as the 
use of plastic sheets to retain moisture, subsoil mulching, 
new fertilizers, and experiments with artificial rain to 
determine patterns of soil erosion. The film also describes 
the more common methods of conservation, and empha- 
sizes the pupils’ own dependence on products of the soil. 

Conserving Our Forests Today. 11 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $60; color, $110. The many recent advances in 
forest conservation are emphasized in this film, such as 
the use of helicopters and plastic hose in fire fighting, new 
insecticides, and chemicals for the control of disease, 
aerial seeding and mechanical transplanting. The film 
shows the values of forests for lumbering, grazing, water, 
and recreation, and how forest lands are being protected 
and renewed for the future. 

The Mississippi River: Background for Social Studies. 
13 minutes; sale: black-and-white, $75; color, $137.50. A 
trip by houseboat to study the Mississippi’s geographic, 
commercial, and historic influence upon its adjacent lands. 


Film Associates of California, 11014 Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 


The Background of the Civil War. 20 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $110; color, $200. Essentially a compilation 
of still pictures with a stimulating narration, this film 
traces the growth of slavery in the South; the various 
compromises; the economic differences between North 
and South; the election of Lincoln, and the firing on Fort 
Sumter. The principal source used was Harper’s Weekly 
for the years 1857 through 1861, 

An Egyptian Village. 17 minutes; sale: black-and-white, 
$110; color, $200, Two-thirds of the population of Egypt 
today still live in small farming villages along the Nile. 
This film shows the everyday life of a farmer, or fellah, 
and his family as they work in the fields, prepare and 
eat their meals, meet with other villagers, and arrange for 
a wedding. 

I Live in Hawaii. 14 minutes; sale: black-and-white, 
$70; color, $135. We spend a day with Randy Akiona, his 
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family, and classmates. Through his eyes we see modern 
Hawaii—its homes, shoppping centers, industry, and 
schools. With Randy, we enter into the everyday life of 
the Hawaiian people. 


University of California, Department of Visual 
Communication, Los Angeles 24. 

The Big Bakery. 10 minutes; color; sale, $110. A 
primary-grade film to help the child develop a greater 
awareness of the community and its resources. In the film 
a class takes a trip to a big, modern bakery. 


Filmstrips 


Corporation, Prudential 


Household Finance 
Plaza, Chicago 1. 
Focus on Food Dollars. Free loan. Although a great 
part of this filmstrip deals with food and nutrition, it 
is useful in economics for a consideration of the family 


food budget. 


Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 
46th St., New York 36. 

The Role of the Commercial Banking System in the 
American Economy. Set of three filmstrips designed to 
show how banks evolved, what their functions are, how 
the banking system is instrumental in creating money, 
and how the money supply is influenced by the Federal 
Reserve System. Titles are: “The Evolution of Money 
and Banking,” “Using Your Bank—Bank Services,” “Bank- 
ing and the Economy.” Schools may apply to their local 
bank in order to receive a free copy, or they may buy 
their own copy from the Joint Council for $7. 

The Role of the Federal Reserve System in the Ameri- 
can Economy. A 126-frame filmstrip. Part I deals with 
the demand for credit; Part II describes the flow of sav- 
ings into the credit market; and Part III explains how 
the Federal Reserve System uses its influence over bank 
credit to promote economic expansion with stable prices. 
Available free from District Federal Reserve Banks. 

Our Growing America. Color; sale, $15. Describes the 
functioning of the American economic system, the reason 
for its growth and factors contributing to its instability. 


Tapes and Records 


Have you wished for better tapes for history 
teaching? An excellent library of such recorded 
material is now available and more are in the 
making. The Curriculum Materials Center (5128 
Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 19) has made it pos- 
sible for us to share the ideas of many of Ameri- 
ca’s great educators and lecturers by recording 
their lectures in “The Campus Library.” The 
scope of this project may be indicated by exam- 
ing a typical recording. On a two-hour dual-track 
recording (3-34 i.p.s.) Dr. Russell L. Caldwell, As- 
sociate Professor of American History and Gen- 
eral Studies in American Civilization at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, deals with Ameri- 
can history from “Pre-European America” to the 


“Civil War and Reconstruction.” There are 12 
separate lectures in this series on such topics as 
“The Expansion of Europe,” ““The Colonial Pe- 
riod,” “The American Revolution,” ‘“Establish- 
ing the Nation,” and so on. A second volume 
brings the story from the Civil War to the pres- 
ent. Other volumes deal with Western Civiliza- 
tion, The Early Middle Ages, Contemporary 
Europe, Introduction to Sociology. Each is done 
by an expert in the field. Each recording costs 
$14.95. A full list of the available volumes will 
be sent on request. 

For those interested in enlivening history texts 
which deal with cultural contributions by listing 
the names of poets and writers, the Yale Series of 
Recorded Poets (202 Davenport Ave., New 
Haven, Connecticut) will prove of interest. This 
is a remarkable collection of readings by contem- 
porary poets from their own works. Among those 
recorded are Robert Penn Warren, Allen Tate, 
George Starbuck, Conrad Aiken, Marianne 
Moore, and many others. Single long-play rec- 
ords are available at $5.95 each, plus 40 cents to 
cover handling and postage. 


Of All Things 


“Colonial Life in America” is the title of a new 
catalog listing films, filmstrips, and slides pro- 
duced by Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. Copies are free. 

Write to Graflex Inc. (Rochester 3, New York) 
for a copy of the new Audiovisual Digest. It con- 
tains 13 valuable “how-to” articles which will be 
found useful in day-by-day teaching. 

The 1961 map catalog of the Denoyer-Geppert 
Company (5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40) 
was mailed out in January. If you did not re- 
ceive your copy, drop a request to the above ad- 
dress. 

One of the best sources of 2- by 2-inch color 
slides on ancient and medieval history is I.V.A.C., 
37 Rue de Linthout, Bruxelles 4, Belgium. A 
typical series on the Middle Ages consists of 20 
slides and costs $8.50. There are also available 
slide series on various countries. Write for a com- 
plete listing. 

E. I. Du Pont De Nemours and Company 
(Wilmington, Delaware) publish an occasional 
pamphlet entitled “This is Du Pont.” The De- 
cember 1960 issue deals with “the story of 
Prices.” This is the best picture essay we have 
ever seen on this subject. If you can get hold of a 
copy it will help to clarify certain basic concepts 
in today’s economic picture. 





Book Reviews 


Daniel Roselle 








I. THE FOREIGN STUDENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mark Twain once wrote: “They spell it Vinci 
and pronounce it Vinchy; foreigners always spell 
better than they pronounce.” He might have 
added “‘and see themselves more clearly than they 
are seen by others.’’ This fact becomes increas- 
ingly clear as one reads The Two Way Mirror: 
National Status in Foreign Students’ Adjustment 
by Richard T. Morris. The book is reviewed by 
Professor Alice W. Spieseke of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


v 


The Two Way Mirror: National Status In 
Foreign Students’ Adjustment. By Richard T. 
Morris. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1960. 215 p. $4.50. 


By Alice W. Spieseke 


This monograph is for sociologists who will ex- 
amine its theoretical underpinnings, scrutinize its 
methodology and weigh its detailed findings and 
generalizations. It is also for practitioners who 
will center their attention on the use they can 
make of its conclusions and suggestions. The fact 
that this book was the fifth in a series of mono- 
graphs resulting from a research program spon- 
sored by the Committee on Cross-Cultural Educa- 
tion of the Social Science Research Council guar- 
anteed that the research techniques and methods 
would be laid bare. 

What did a careful reading and re-reading of 
the monograph reveal? What was the problem 
and how was it investigated? Simply put, the so- 
ciologist Richard T. Morris attempts to find out 
the relationship between the foreign student's 
view of his national status—the position of his 
country as seen by himself and also by the group 
new to him, the American—and his adjustment 
to living and learning in the United States. From 
four earlier Committee studies of foreign students 
of a single nationality—Japanese, Mexican, In- 
dian, and Swedish—Morris concluded that foreign 
students all suffered shock to their self-esteem, 
self-image, or status when they came to this coun- 
try. This was particularly true of the Indians 
whose picture of America was colored very 


strongly by what they understood or believed was 
the American’s view of India. Here was a unique 
element or variable of status, one that cut across 
all groups of foreign students and one not found 
where people move either from one geographi- 
cal area to another, or from one occupation to 
another in their own country. This status vari- 
able was subjected to analysis with the result that 
it was broken down into four kinds of national 
status that were treated separately in the investi- 
gation. These were subjective, or the status “that 
the foreign student thinks his own country has 
as compared with others”; perceived accorded 
status, or “where the foreign student thinks most 
Americans place his country as compared with 
other countries”; actual accorded status, ‘‘where 
Americans—in this case other students at the 
same university—actually place his country”; and 
objective status, which in this investigation was 
the “level of education in the country, as reported 
by a U. N. document.” (p. 7) Theories were ad- 
vanced about the interrelations of the four and 
their relation to adjustment. 

Furthermore, Morris had to define adjustment 
and to select pertinent, although partial indica- 
tors of adjustment. Since the foreign student 
makes four kinds of adjustments—cultural, social, 
personal, and educational—the corresponding in- 
dicator of each was: favorableness to the United 
States, amount and kind of social contact with 
Americans, personal satisfaction with the stay 
here, and satisfaction with the educational and 
training facilities. Again, theories and expecta- 
tions were advanced between these indices and 
the status variables, as well as between the in- 
dices. Finally, the investigator sought to compare 
the influences of other variables in the adjust- 
ment pattern of foreign students with that of na- 
tional status; four principal alternative hypothe- 
ses were advanced. The focus of the entire investi- 
gation or “the overall purpose was to test the 
proposition that national status is an important 
determinate of the adjustment of foreign students 
during their stay in another country.” (p. 13) 

To obtain the data needed to test their theo- 
ries 318 foreign students from 65 countries at the 
University of California at Los Angeles—a large, 
impersonal, urban university—were contacted 
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during 1954 and 1955. Various means were used 
to establish rapport, and trained interviewers 
stayed with the foreign students while they an- 
swered the questions on the Interview Guide. 
The Guide was really a questionnaire which took 
the foreign students on the average an hour and 
a half to complete. The construction of the Inter- 
view Guide was itself a major task. Six Appen- 
dices covering 60 pages contain the complete In- 
terview Guide and the responses. These responses 
are broken down by nationality, that is European 
and English-speaking versus non-European and 
non-English speaking, and by length of stay in the 
United States, that is whether the student had 
been in the country less than a year or more than 
a year. 

In line with the warning that is made consist- 
ently throughout the study, the reader is re- 
minded again that the implications of this work 
are inferences drawn from the study that go 
beyond the findings. One of the important find- 
ings is that there is a foreign student and that 
generalizations do apply t> him. The world of 
each and every student is not unique; rather the 
students have common problems and certain pre- 
dictions can be made about them. By and large, 
this UCLA sample shows that a foreign student 
“is a very well-adjusted person . . . with 80 per 
cent on the average favorable to America and 
Americans, 87 per cent are satisfied with their so- 
cial experience here, g2 per cent are, on the aver- 
age, satisfied with their academic life.” (p. 140) 

The study also demonstrates that various con- 
ditioning factors, among them national status, in- 
fluence the foreign student’s adjustment. Specific 
aspects of these are suggested as points of discus- 
sion or questions to raise when a practitioner is 
counseling foreign students in three problem 
areas: 1) when a student is particularly resentful 
of American ways or is in the habit of making bit- 
ing comments about the personality characteris- 
tics of most Americans; 2) when a student who 
is not particularly unfavorable toward Americans 
or America seems deeply dissatisfied with his stay 
here; and g) when a student who seems happy 
enough is dissatisfied with his academic require- 
ments or facilities. In the last four pages of the 
monograph the hard-pressed counselor of for- 
eign students finds the nuggets he seeks. 

Chapter eight, “Image of America,” is largely 
descriptive and of interest to a wider audience. It 
shows what foreign students see in America, how 
different America seems to them from their own 
countries, how well they like the features they see 
of the United States, and which things are most 





BOOK 


important in determining their over-all view of 
the United States. Twenty-seven items in the In- 
terview Guide are concerned with features of this 
country. Unlike the four preceding chapters, no 
relations are made between these items, nor be- 
tween them and national status variables, adjust- 
ment indices, or background variables. The find- 
ings are first discussed under the headings of 
themes, then the items are separately considered, 
and finally the responses of the 129 European and 
English-speaking students are compared with 
those of the 189 non-European students. 

Three main themes run through the items: 
Americans are immature, Americans are demo- 
cratic, and Americans are materialistic. The re- 
sponses showed that there was a high degree of 
agreement that materialism existed but that this 
was not very different from the situation at home, 
and it did not seem to be very important in shap- 
ing the foreign students’ over-all view of America 
Again many students perceived the democratic 
features, were more favorable to these features 
than to the materialistic ones, and attached more 
importance to them in shaping their over-all view 
of America. The immaturity theme was less well 
seen, less importance was attached to it, and there 
was a wide range of attitude toward it. The au- 
thor concluded that the “. . . democratic theme 
works out best: more items are agreed upon in 
perception, attitudes toward the items are fairly 
consistent and favorable, the items are generally 
of high importance in establishing the over-all 
view of the country.” (p. 124) 

The items on which there was a high degree of 
perception showed that the students agreed that 
Americans are informal, friendly, optimistic, 
egalitarian, and active; and over 80 per cent of 
them liked these characteristics of Americans. As 
to what they did not like—and here the percent 
of dislike was considerably lower than that of lik- 
ing—they indicated shallowness and temporari- 
ness of people’s relationships, inequalities of op- 
portunity for different racial and_ religious 
groups, over-emphasis on financial success, the im- 
portance of the businessman and manufacturer 
over the philosopher and artist, and the way 
Americans conduct foreign policy. Morris felt 
that the foreign students had “ . . . very neatly 
spotted in their perceptions and attitudes some 
of the basic contradictions so often noted in the 
American culture.” (p. 126) 

The comparisons of the responses of European 
and English-speaking students with those of non- 
European students are in three cases out of four 
comparisons between students from “developed” 
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UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED as fo con- 
tent and manufacture. 


FREE! Social Studies and Science Curriculum 
Guides and Complete Catalog upon request. 


7) 
PUBLISHERS, INC 


JACKSON BLVD. & RACINE AVE. ®@ CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





For the teacher 


concerned with the improvement of citizenship education 
in the secondary school- 
tools for 


REVIEW 
and 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


HIGH SCHOOLS for a FREE SOCIETY 


by Franklin Patterson, Director of the TUFTS CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER and Lincoln Filene 
Professor of CIVIC EDUCATION at TUFTS UNIVERSITY (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1960). A review of current practices in America's secondary schools, with suggestions for 
promising approaches for the future. $1.00 each 


CITIZENSHIP and a FREE SOCIETY: 


education for the future 


Six reprints from the 30th YEARBOOK of the NATIONAL COUNCIL for the SOCIAL 
STUDIES, each containing paired chapters by authorities on the theory and practice of social 
studies teaching, and suitable for a unit of IN-SERVICE teacher training. 75¢ each reprint 


l. AMERICAN YOUTH AND CITIZENSHIP 

ll. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND THE CITIZEN 
Ill. THE AMERICAN ECONOMY AND THE CITIZEN 
IV. INTERGROUP RELATIONS AND THE CITIZEN 
V. VALUES, CULTURE, AND THE CITIZEN 
VI. WORLD RESPONSIBILITY AND THE CITIZEN 


for further information, write to 


THE TUFTS CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 
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While we read history we make history. 
—George William Curtis 











Create for your students a sense of participation in, as well as an under- 
standing of, American history with a new high school text— 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: THEIR HISTORY 
by Clarence L. Ver Steeg 

Events are shown not only as important in themselves, but as part of the 
larger framework of historical development. Major areas of interpretation 
where historians have disagreed are indicated to give pupils a balanced 
picture as well as a sense that the historical process is never truly ended. 
Reflecting the vitality of each historical period are numerous contemporary 
quotations, illustrations, and character sketches of lesser known Americans 
who contributed significantly to American life. 

New maps, especially drawn for this text, provide perspective as well as 


specific information. 
For further details, write 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 





Elmsford, New York 








and “underdeveloped” countries and _ conse- 


quently they saw things differently. 


To summarize these findings in a tentative way: ... 
Europeans seem proud of their individualism, the quality 
of their educational system, and their nonmaterialistic 
orientation. They admire and—by inference—wish that at 
home they had more American optimism and activity in 
community life, more informality and status-leveling in 
their personal relations. 

Non-Europeans appear proud that their countries are 
in a state of change. They see a greater increase in free- 
dom of speech and thought. They see themselves as further 
along the road toward equalization of status, informality 
and optimism, The non-European students are particularly 
distressed by inadequacies in educational and social wel- 
fare systems, conformity, inactivity, and materialism in 
their home countries. 

From this vantage point, it seems that Europeans will 
see more superficiality, materialism, and conformity in 
the United States than will the non-Europeans, and that 
their attitudes will be less favorable toward this country. 
The non-Europeans are more actively breaking with tra- 
dition at home and feel themselves more in sympathy with 
the American model they are moving toward. (p. 134) 


If Americans do not like parts of the image of 
their country that foreign students hold they 
should examine themselves, for as President 
Griswold of Yale tersely states: “But if the rest of 
the world cannot see in us all that we should like 
them to see, the main reason is because we can- 


not see it in ourselves, no matter how often or 
how hard we stare in the mirror. The mirror can- 
not create; it can only reflect; and what is not 
there will not be reflected.” (A. Whitney Gris- 
wold, “Wormwood and Gall,” Foreign Affairs, 
October, 1960). 

This monograph reinforces the belief of this 
reviewer that research of quality in any social sci- 
ence field bears identical hallmarks. They in- 
clude the careful delimitation of the subject to be 
investigated, concern for the reliability of the 
basic data, limited and often tentative generaliza- 
tions, and a clear, precise, full presentation of the 
investigation. Two-Way Mirror bears this stamp 
and therefore makes a very significant contribu- 
tion to the picture being constructed by the Com- 
mittee on Cross-Cultural Education of the Social 
Science Research Council of the way the foreign 
student adjusts to living in the United States. 

v 
Il. BOOK FARE 
Social Scientists in Industry 
The Servants of Power. By Loren Baritz. Middle- 
town, Connecticut: The Wesleyan University 
Press, 1960. 273 p. $4.50. 
The particular servants of power who are dis- 
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Society expects educators to fit Bacon’s descrip- 
tion of wise men (and women). The Summer 
School is especially designed for such people, i.e., 
for mature, intelligent, serious students who have 
imagination and initiative. All courses emphasize 
searching and rigorous analysis of ideas and princi- 
ples. Classes are small—the average enrollment is 
ten per section. 


Wesleyan maintains the Graduate Summer School 
for the purpose of giving teachers and administra- 
tors an opportunity to extend their liberal educa- 
tion through increased command of their own 
and related subjects. 





WESLEYAN 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


CRAFTY MEN CONTEMN STUDIES, SIMPLE MEN 
ADMIRE THEM, AND WISE MEN USE THEM... 


UNIVERSITY 


Sir Francis Bacon 


Students who wish to complete a coherent pro- 
gram for thirty hours of credit may become candi- 
dates for the degree of Master of Arts in Liberal 
Studies or for the Certificate of Advanced Study. 
Candidates and non-candidates are equally wel- 
come. 


CLASSES—JULY 3 to AUGUST 11 


To receive a catalog please write: 
Joseph S. Daltry, Director 
The Summer School for Teachers 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 








cussed by Dr. Baritz are the social scientists who 
are carrying on research in business organiza- 
tions. The area of their research is determined by 
management. The findings must convince man- 
agement of the value of such research. The ques- 
tion raised is: do these social scientists cease to 
be scholars or scientists engaged in the disinter- 
ested pursuit of truth and become technicians en- 
gaged in finding solutions for such specific prob- 
lems as worker morale, the adjustment of em- 
ployees to jobs and managerial policy, and the se- 
lection and promotion of employees on the basis 
of tests? The problem is not confined to social 
science. The same discussion is going on in the 
physical sciences as industrial laboratories ex- 
pand and research contracts flow into the gradu- 
ate schools. 

Dr. Baritz, who is assistant professor of history 
at Wesleyan University, has written a history of 
the social scientist in industry. Beginning his nar- 
rative early in the century with the pioneer work 
of McDougal, Scott, and Munsterberg, Dr. Baritz 
describes the birth and development of industrial 
psychology. Impetus was given to the movement 
by the wide-scale testing movement of World 
War I which promised to contribute as much to 


industrial efficiency through a scientific selection 
of personnel as technology had contributed by 
improved machinery and the special training of 
operatives. 

However, the dream of a new industrial order 
based on psychology was never realized and in 
the mid-go’s sociologists entered the field. The 
Hawthorne experiments expanded the field of in- 
vestigation from individuals to groups. Com- 
munication and interaction were processes which 
received scientific study. 

The third stage was the evolution to an inter- 
disciplinary approach as the two disciplines were 
hyphenated to study human relations. Sociometry 
and group processes were added to earlier tech- 
niques of testing and counseling to research the 
exampled area. 

The teacher of the social studies and educators 
generally will profit by reading the history of the 
growth of the social sciences in an area where the 
development parallels in many ways the history 
of education, though American education was 
deeply influenced by the intelligence tests of 
World War I, moved into secondary study in the 
1930’s, and then to human relations. Sociometry 
and group processes appeared in the classrooms at 
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In grades 7 or 8— 
LIVING IN OUR AMERICA 
1961 edition, by Quillen and Krug 


From the Era of New World Exploration to today’s 
Space Age, American history unfolds as a fascinating 
narrative in this newly revised text. Appealing illus- 
trations and a program of skill-building study aids 
combine with the vivid writing style to help upper- 
graders understand, remember, and like history. 


In grades 9 or 10— 
LIVING WORLD HISTORY 
by Wallbank and Fletcher 


Presenting developments in the East and West during 
parallel periods, this text gives students a truly world 
view of history—political, cultural, and economic. 
Reading difficulties are controlled, and a wide variety 
of study helps are built into each chapter. 


CHICAGO 11 * ATLANTA 5 * 





To help step up achievement in social studies... 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


DALLAS 2 


In the upper years of high school— 
OUR LIVING GOVERNMENT 


by Haefner, Bruce, and Carr 


This stimulating new textbook for senior-year courses 
provides a thorough background in the structure, func- 
tion, and philosophy of American government today. 
The wealth of information about our national, state, 
and local. governments is presented with clarity that 
helps ensure students’ understanding and with vivid- 
ness that engages students’ interest. 


CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 


A collection of articles by experts on world develop- 
ments and problems from 1956 to the present, this 
college text is proving popular with upper-year high- 
school classes focusing on current events and contem- 
porary issues. 

For information about Scott-Foresman social studies 
texts, ask your S-F representative or write: 


PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.J. 








the same time that they were introduced into the 
factory. 

In the final chapters the author raises the ques- 
tion of the role of the social scientist in a free so- 
ciety. Should his services be available to any em- 
ployer for any purpose which the employer wants 
to pursue or does he have a larger obligation to 
the whole society? Will society, in the long run, 
downgrade those social scientists who serve spe- 
cial power groups to the status of technicians em- 
ployed to do a job? The future of the social sci- 
ences may rest on the answers to the questions 


which Dr. Baritz raises. 
Howarp H. CUMMINGS 
Specialist for Social Sciences 
and Geography 
U.S. Office of Education 


v 
History of Civilization 
Civilization Through the Centuries. By Wilbur 
Devereux Jones and Horace Montgomery. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1960. 864 p. $8.75. 
This volume covering six thousand years of 
history is a cornucopia, the small end pointed 
to the remotest past, and the horn widening to 
the mouth as it approaches the day before yester- 


day. The first four millennia get 16 percent of the 
space, the last half century slightly more (18.6 per- 
cent). 

The authors, professors at the University of 
Georgia, consider history as shaped by notable in- 
dividuals. Eclectic in their treatment of causa- 
tion, they avoid deterministic explanations of 
change. Although noting moot or uncertain is- 
sues, they are also willing to pronounce judg- 
ments. In so inclusive a book their courage leads 
them occasionally to sound more apodictic than 
specialists dare to be, for example in explaining 
the origins of the intendants in France (p. 407). 

The geographic scope is wide, generally Eu- 
rope-centered, with good if brief sections on 
Asian civilizations, and relatively longer ones on 
the United States and Latin America, introduced 
when Europe impinges on these regions. The au- 
thors interpret “civilization” as including the arts 
and sciences and, especially in the latter portions 
of their story, technology. If some of their liter- 
ary judgments are over-schematic, the only em- 
barrassing slip of their pens concerns a reference 
(p. 588) to “Kipling’s Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade.” The treatment of science and technology 
seems on the whole reliable (but mesons are not 
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HIP HOORAY! 
STRIKE UP THE BAND 


FOR ALLYN AND BACON, 
WHOSE TEXTS ARE JUST GRAND! 


OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 
By Edward R. Kolevzon and John A. Heine 


This exciting text, with its logical regional 
approach, presents world geography as a 
story of people. By providing insight into 
the human and cultural factors which in- 
terplay with geographic factors, OUR 
WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES gives the 
student a deeper understanding of differ- 
ent ways of life. 


The 1960 edition contains such recent 
events and developments as Alaskan and 
Hawaiian statehood, creation of the United 
Arab Republic and the West Indies Federa- 
tion, independence of Cyprus, Guinea, and 
Malaya, changes in the French Commun- 
ity in Africa, the opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, the European Common 
Market, the seven-year plan in the U.S.S.R., 
the new capital of Brazil, and round-the- 
world commercial jet service. 


ALLYN & BACON, Inc. 


Boston Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 











as described on p. 792; and the basic process in 
stee] making, p. 628, seems garbled). Regrettably, 
the authors neglect the technology of what has 
been called “the medieval industrial revolution,” 
but we can be grateful for what is offered. 

The inescapable factual errors do not disturb 
the essentials of the story which for so fact-laden 
an account, is quite reliable. It is sound rather 
than novel, and like competing textbooks it 
avoids the risks of integrating its parts into true 
synthesis. 

One example must suffice. Eyeglasses were in- 
vented in the late 13th century. This the authors 
mention (p. 266, though they are over-certain of 
the inventor and garble his name). But they do 
not associate the innovation, as Lynn White, Jr., 
has done, with the increased interest in learning 
and reading. Still less do they venture to connect 
this interest in vision with what they recognize as 
the “realism’’ of Cimabue and Giotto, to say 
nothing of the general emergence of what came 
to constitute a new, uniquely European concep- 
tion of man and the universe. 

Instead, the authors offer us a good conven- 
tional textbook. Their style is simple and clear; 
they have incorporated many quotations from 
contemporary sources; and the maps and pictures 
are abundant although blessedly not superabun- 
dant. They have achieved a high measure of ob- 
jectivity, minimizing national, religious, and sec- 
tional bias. That is to say, their outlook is what I 
respectfully denote as High Minded American: 
middle class, liberal, very mildly Protestant, and 
occidentally cosmopolitan. Their book, in short, 
is respectable. 

HARRY J. MARKS 
University of Connecticut 


v 


Society and the School 
The School in American Society. By Ralph L. 

Pounds and James R. Bryner. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1959. 518 p. $6.75. 

The authors of this book state that its purpose 
is to acquaint students in the field of education 
with the trends and contemporary characteristics 
of the American social order that are significant 
for the schools. 

The scope and sequence of content is most sys- 
tematic. The authors deal with (1) the evolution 
of human society, (2) the historic relationship of 
schools to the respective society, and (3) a rather 
comprehensive overview of American social 
trends and problems facing the individual in the 
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economy, family life, mental health, and other 
areas. 

The reviewer holds that the central thesis of 
this book, i.e., the role of the school in American 
society, is too little understood both by the pro- 
fession at all levels and by our society in general. 
Therefore, the book is timely and significant. 
Perhaps, however, the authors would have done 
well to deal only with the issues and leave the stu- 
dent to search original sources in related disci- 
plines for further data. For example, the school’s 
role in social change, the crux of the matter, is 
limited to twenty-five pages in this volume. 

The material is systematically presented and 
the major areas of American life are related to 
the present educational problems. This writer 
would use such a book in a general education 
course required of all students in higher educa- 
tion. The profession accomplishes little by talk- 
ing to itself. 

Lucite L. Lurry 
University of Kentucky 


v 


Concepts of Citizenship 

Citizenship Today: England-France-The United 
States. By Denis W. Brogan. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1960. 


116 p. $3.00. 

The modern age has put the Graeco-Roman 
concept of citizenship to a severe test: somehow, 
despite social and economic changes which di- 
minish the value of local government and politics 
and increase the uniform control of national po- 
litical systems, today’s citizen must discover ways 
to preserve and stimulate individual freedom for 
an open society. Denis Brogan, a Cambridge Uni- 
versity political scientist, believes that the tradi- 
tional conception of citizenship as a reservoir of 
private initiative and resourcefulness can be 
maintained in England, France, and the United 
States, if the practice of national citizenship can 
favorably affect the future relations among na- 
tions. Because these three western nations want 
to champion cooperation and understanding in 
the world, their conception of the rights and du- 
ties of the citizen is of crucial importance; for 
they have to prove that democratic societies will- 
ingly limit the authority of the State to 
strengthen the individual community as a center 
of political education. 

These essays deserve wide reading. They are 
written in a felicitous style, and they contain in- 
telligent observations on national customs and 
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TWO BITS, FOUR BITS, 
SIX BITS, A DOLLAR! 
FOR BOOKS LIKE THIS 
| STAND UP AND HOLLER! 
1961 Edition 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 
Revised by William A. McClenaghan 


The only annually revised civics textbook, 
MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT is the leader in its field. Accurate, 
readable, and up to date, it covers govern- 
ment from the civil rights and duties of 
the citizen to the responsibilities of the 
nation as a world power. 


The vast popularity of the text reflects its 
proven value in helping the student to 
understand and appreciate the whole struc- 
ture and function of national, state, county, 
and community government. 


New material includes recent major legis- 
lation, new international developments, 
such as in the Congo and Cuba, and the 
1960 census figures. There is special em- 
phasis on the 1960 elections and their re- 
sults. 


ALLYN & BACON, Inc. 


Boston Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 


Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 
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traditions. But above all this, Professor Brogan 
has demonstrated that individualism is still a via- 
ble ideal and the indispensable support of free 
government everywhere. 

Henry M. HOLLAND, JR. 
State University of New York 
Geneseo, New York 


v 


Fiction: Nineteenth Century England 
The Dean’s Watch. By Elizabeth Goudge. New 

York: Coward, McCann, 1960. 383 p. $4.95. 

A cathedral town in England in the middle of 
the nineteenth century is the scene of a charm- 
ing story of some lovable persons: a watchmaker 
who loves his craft more than anything else, a 
Dean who loves his wife more than she loves him, 
a young apprentice who gives great promise of 
craftmanship, and several other persons whose 
hearts are in the right place. There are some 
small obstacles in the path of happiness, but they 
are easily removed, and the story ends as happily 
as any good reader might desire. 

The result is a tinted picture postcard, an ap- 
propriate gift for the folks at home or the Christ- 
mas season, full of love, kindness, sympathy, un- 
derstanding, sweetness and charm. It is a book 
one can safely send as a gift to one’s grandmother 
or, to be safe, one’s great grandmother. It may 
have some interest to collectors of antique 
watches or clocks, but even for collectors of an- 
tique novels it is altogether too, too charming. 

MARTIN B. FRIED 
State University of New York 
Buffalo, New York 


v 


EXPLORING THE ELEMENTARY BOOK FIELD 
By Jane Ann Flynn 

Theme: “Old Favorites That Picture the Past” 

(Book Review Editor’s Note: In response to sev- 

eral requests, we are presenting a list of “Old Fa- 

vorites.”” It is designed to remind the readers of 

Social Education of the literary treasures of the 

past that can be used to enrich the classrooms of 

the present.) 

Little House in the Big Woods. By Laura Ingalls 
Wilder, (Harper, 1932, 1953. $2.75) (Grades 
3-6) 

This is the first of a series of seven books based 
on the author’s “growing up” years in the pio- 
neer west almost a century ago. The daily inci- 
dents in the life of Laura and Mary and Ma and 


Pa are so life-like and real that boys and girls will 
read these books over and over again once they 
are introduced to the first one. All seven volumes 
are authentic, well-planned, and beautifully writ- 
ten. 


Copper-Boots. By Marguerite DeAngeli. (Dou- 

bleday, 1946. $2.75) (Grades 3-6) 

Here is a book about family life in Michigan 
around the turn of the century. Young readers 
will be delighted as they read of the adventures 
of Shad who wanted, more than anything else, a 
dog and a pair of copper-toed boots. A fine book 
capable of providing youngsters with a picture of 
life in the days before the advent of television 
and space suits. 


The Matchlock Gun. By Walter Edmonds. 

(Dodd, Mead, 1941. $2.75) (Grades 4-6) 

A dramatic and moving account of a true in- 
cident. The author relates—with typical Edmond- 
sian skill—the story of a ten-year-old boy who 
aimed and fired an old Spanish gun to protect 
his mother and sister while his father was away 
searching for the Indians that harassed the Hud- 
son Valley during the French and Indian Wars. 
Newbery award book. 


Treasure in The Little Trunk. By Helen Fuller 
Orton. (Lippincott, 1932. $2.75) (Grades 4-6) 
In 1823 it required real pioneering spirit to 

move to the wilderness of western New York 

State. This is the story of one Vermont family 

who had that spirit and boldly migrated to a rug- 

ged region in New York. This tale will come as a 

surprise to children who believe that all pioneer- 

ing was done in the West. 


Indian Captive, The Story of Mary Jemison. By 
Lois Lenski. (Lippincott, 1941. $3.95) (Grades 
58) 

A true tale of two years in the life of a twelve 
year-old girl who was captured by Indians and 
taken to live in a Seneca Indian village. The 
story is based on an examination of records and 
on a detailed study of Indian life. The golden 
touches of Lois Lenski are apparent throughout 
the book. 


v 


Correction: We regret the misspelling of reviewer 
Donald F. Tingley’s name in this department in 
December.—Book Review Editor 





The Record of Mankind 


is so named because it relates the story of man from his earliest beginnings to the 
present time—a record of civilization’s sunrise, morning, and high noon. 

In this new, second edition of a world history that proved a marked success in its 
original edition, emphasis is on the change and continuity of history, and on the 
growing interdependence of peoples and nations in a world of vanishing distances. 


Increased attention is given to the history of the Middle East, Africa, and the Far 
East. The Middle Ages, Renaissance, Reformation, the age of sun-kings, the age of 
revolt—all are brought into perspective to the high school student. Each era be- 
comes alive as it was to contemporaries, and as contemporary issues are to today’s 


students. ' 


Important material has been added on scientific and cultural developments in the 
19th and 20th centuries, and the section dealing with the World War II period has 
been totally revised. The emergence of the democratic ideal and of its challengers 
is emphasized as a foundation for comprehending today’s struggle between compet- 
ing ideologies. 


A Teacher’s Manual, Pupil’s Study Guide, and Tests are available. 


This is THE RECORD OF MANKIND, Second Edition. 


RoruMm BusKkE WEBSTER WESLEY 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





Perfectly Balanced... 





e ALANCE,” BETTER THAN ANY OTHER 
WORD, DESCRIBES THE QUALITIES THAT HAVE MADE 
Houghton Mifflin’s history texts foremost in their fields. 

It is the balance that results when authors and editors 
combine their special talents as historians, educators, and 
writers to produce texts that are both teachable and readable. 

It is the balance of superb historical reporting . . . com- 
plementing dates, facts, and events with sidelights and 
human interest factors to make the past come to life and 
recast the long-ago in terms of today’s circumstances and 
understandings. 

Further, it is the balance of textual material with maps, 
photographs, and drawings — visual helps that crystalize 
ideas and events to make them vivid and unforgettable. 

And finally, it is the balance of over-all organization; of 
time devices that fix sequence in the student’s mind; of 
significant previews, perceptive check-ups, and concise sum- 
maries that focus understanding on important events. 

The result? . . . balanced development in your students 
. +. an appreciation of the meaning of the past and an intel- 
ligent understanding of the present — essential preparation 
for tomorrow’s citizens as Americans in a rapidly con- 
tracting world. 


THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY 


American history for Grade 7 or 8. 
Wilder — Ludlum — Brown 


THE MAKING OF MODERN AMERICA 
American history for the Senior High Grades. 


Canfield — Wilder 


THE HISTORY OF OUR WORLD 
World history for the High School. 
Boak — Slosson — Anderson — Bartlett 
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Are These on Your Professional Library Shel f? 


THE PROBLEMS APPROACH AND 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Revised Edition 1960, Curriculum Series Nine 
R. E. Gross, R. H. Muessig, and G. L. Fersh, Co-Editors 


THE PROBLEMS APPROACH AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES presents one of the newer and 
more promising approaches to the selection and organization of the content of the social 
studies course. In it is a discussion of the philosophy underlying the problem-centered cur- 
riculum and also descriptions of applications of the problems approach. 

Social studies teachers will find in this bulletin suggestive accounts of problem-centered 
programs carried on at their particular grade level. Practical suggestions are given concerning 
methods and techniques in the use of the problems approach, as well as basic and valuable 
materials to make classroom work more effective. This bulletin is useful to those engaged 


in teaching, teacher education, and curriculum workers. Price, $2. 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED STUDENT 


in the Secondary School 


by Milton M. Klein 


This publication contains specific suggestions for teaching the academically talented, 
grades 7 through 12. The author has utilized many of the suggestions received from an 
advisory group plus additional material he located in doing background research for the 
bulletin. 

Study and consideration of the material presented by Dr. Klein will help to bring balance 
and greater challenge to the total school experience of the academically talented student. 


Price, $1 


Both of the above publications available from: 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


See prices above Quantity discounts 
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